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Family Case Work and Public Assistance Policy 


GERTRUDE VAILE 


UCH has been written already about 

the place of social case work in public 
assistance but the subject deserves further 
examination from the point of view of social 
policy and administration. Social work lit- 
erature has pointed out that the client lives 
in a social setting, part of which is deter- 
mined by broad economic and cultural con- 
ditions and part of which is personal to him. 
Social case work has done much to help the 
client improve the personal part of his en- 
vironment. Are the broader social and eco- 
nomic aspects wholly beyond the reach of 
case work or are they also possibly affected 
by the case work practice? If so, what 
responsibility may that involve for social 
case work in the public assistance agencies? 
We have been taught that the old English 
Poor Law policy of supplementing the low 
wages of needy individuals probably had 
considerable effect upon the perpetuation of 
low wages and made them even lower. Are 
we now doing some things or failing to do 
some things in our treatment of individuals 
in need that may have similar far-reaching 
effects? Sociologists have a_ significant 
phrase, “the unplanned consequences of 
planned social action.” Public assistance 
reaches an enormous number of families, so 
many that the policies of treatment in dealing 
with their needs may have widespread social 
consequences. The latest figures from the 
Social Security Bulletin? showing the num- 
ber of cases receiving general assistance, 


2Social Security Board, Washington, D. C., 
May, 1940, pp. 42-43. 


families receiving aid to dependent children, 
persons receiving old age assistance (the 
vast majority of whom live in families), and 
persons receiving blind aid, if added, would 
show a total of about four million. Of course 
it would not be legitimate to add them be- 
cause we do not know in how many cases 
aid is being received under more than one 
of these programs, and we do not know how 
many of these cases involve families, but it 
would seem fair to estimate that at least well 
over three million American families are re- 
ceiving direct financial aid from public assist- 
ance funds. FERA figures in 1935, when a 
full sixth of our people were receiving emer- 
gency relief, showed that 40 per cent of all 
persons on relief were children under 16 
years of age. It makes a lot of differénce 
what happens to three million families, and 
so many children—a lot of difference to them 
and to this country. And what happens to 
them will depend in very large measure upon 
the social workers (or persons in social work 
positions) and upon the case work policies in 
the public assistance agencies. Now that the 
situation has passed the emergency stage our 
policies must be valid for long time purposes 
and results. 

In discussing what range and extent of 
case work service is proper for the public 
assistance agency most writers so far have 
tended to limit the case work responsibility 
to two aspects: 

First, there is the determination of eligi- 
bility and amount of the relief grant. This 
determination must be made fairly, thor- 
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oughly, accurately, impartially. Certainly 
that is a prime essential and it is astonishing 
how difficult it seems to be for even trained 
social workers to make a competent relief 
investigation. 

Second, there is the personal relationship 
of the worker to the client. This must be 
such that it will save the client so far as 
possible from injurious effects of the ex- 
perience of dependency and give him encour- 
agement and stimulation to independence. 
Certainly that also is essential and its 
achievement calls for the finest of skilled 
work. 

How much further does the case work re- 
sponsibility go? Does it carry through to a 
positive responsibility for family rehabili- 
tation where needed and possible? 

In a certain rural county shortly before 
the emergency relief expansion the county 
social worker reported to the Board of 
County Supervisors a case on which much 
time and labor had been spent in efforts 
toward the family’s rehabilitation. A legally 
minded member of the Board commented 
that he “ could see the need of such work all 
right” but he was wondering whether the 
Supervisors had power under the law to pay 
for it. The law said that they must give 
relief to people who needed it. Unless it 
could be shown that this was a more efficient 
way to give relief he doubted whether they 
were justified in paying for the time. There 
followed an interesting discussion as to 
whether efficiency in relief giving did require 
such service. The worker argued that it did 
and the Supervisors at least approved the 
continuation of such effort. 

About the same time there was enacted 
the New York Public Welfare Law which 
States: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the public wel- 
fare officials, in so far as funds are available 
for that purpose, to provide adequately for 
those unable to maintain themselves. They 
shall wherever possible administer such care 
and treatment as may restore such persons 
to a condition of self-support, and shall fur- 
ther give such service to those liable to be- 
come destitute as may prevent the necessity 
of their becoming public charges.” 

The three principles of adequacy of relief, 
rehabilitation, and prevention on a case work 
basis, are there clearly written into the law 
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defining the relief-giving function of the pub- 
lic welfare agency. Was that section of the 
New York law wisely drawn? Was that 
Board of County Supervisors consistent in 
its decision that effort for the rehabilitation 
of the client is a responsibility of the public 
welfare agency inherent in the relief-giving 
function, even if not expressly stated in the 
law? It is my belief that such responsibility 
is inherent in the relief-giving function, and 
that unless it is well carried out the public 
as well as the personal consequences will be 
exceedingly dire. 

The following case situation is illustrative 
of many: 


The H family applied for and received relief in 
the early winter of 1934. They were living on a 
little subsistence farm a few miles out from the 
county seat. There were five children under eleven 
years. The man was referred to work relief and 
twice failed to respond. The first time the wife 
said that he was unable to get there and his assign- 
ment was changed to one nearer home. The second 
time it was reported that he did not feel well 
enough to do the work. Neighbors reported that 
the family was shiftless and the man did not try 
to work. A home visit found a poorly kept little 
shack on poor land and the interview revealed, what 
had not been discovered in the office interview, that 
the family had moved there as a health measure. 
The man had been for twelve years a night attend- 
ant at a state hospital in the county, a position 
which he secured after an accident which had left 
him with a hopelessly crippled hip. For some time 
before he left there he had been breaking down in 
health, primarily, it was said, for lack of rest, since 
the children kept him awake by day and the job 
by night. Finally the doctor said that he must get 
out into the open air and at daytime work and that 
“it would probably be two or three years before 
he would be well again.” The wife, in a separate 
interview, expressed concern about her husband, 
feeling that he thought he was sicker now than he 
was. “ Because the doctor said it would take two 
or three years to get well, he thought it had to.” 

Inquiry at the state hospital showed a splendid 
work record. The man was “always on the job, 
willing, reliable, conscientious. Although he lost 
weight steadily the last two years he never slack- 
ened in his work.” Physical examination was 
secured from the doctor in the village and showed 
that the man had arrested tuberculosis. Also it 
showed that his crippled hip condition was such 
that he could not have done the work to which he 
had been assigned and never could do heavy physi- 
cal labor. He was suffering from digestive trouble 
because he had no teeth and he also needed glasses. 

Teeth and glasses were provided, the job prob- 
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lem was taken up, and the influence of the doctor 
was secured to help the man to a better under- 
standing and a more wholesome attitude with 
respect to his physical condition and his work 
ability. Meanwhile, also, home economics assist- 
ance was given to the wife who responded heartily. 
She had had an unhappy childhood and youth with 
very little chance to learn domestic arts. The 
record cites in April, 1934, that “the worker and 
the state nutrition expert, Miss Sexton, visited the 
home and talked over food budgeting with Mrs. H. 
Miss Sexton was very much pleased with the way 
Mrs. H was planning her diet. Mrs. H was very 
interested in suggestions given her. The home 
was much cleaner and the children had better 
appearance.” 

For about a year the record went on in that 
fashion. There were obviously serious problems of 
health, of attitude, of faulty education. But the 
situation looked promising. The health problems 
were apparently curable, the family was apparently 
anxious to make good, and there was an encourag- 
ing work record in the background. Also there 
was a good WPA work record, after that poor 
start. 

But the office became overwhelmed with work. 
The case load was tremendous. There were fre- 
quent changes of workers. Routines piled up. The 
family dropped to the position of a chronic case, 
receiving less and less attention. From April, 1936, 
the record is practically blank except for periodic 
check-ups of eligibility and confinement care three 
times for Mrs. H. The eighth child came before 
the oldest was of working age. 

The family has now left the farm and moved 
back into town but is still living in two rooms. 
Family friction has developed. Beginning with 
1936, direct relief when the man was not working 
on WPA averaged nearly $60 a month, WPA 
wage was $60.50. About four months ago Mr. H 
was laid off from WPA as physically unable to do 
the work. He now seems to have little ambition. 
At present direct relief has averaged about $75 a 
month for the last three months and there seems 
no better outlook ahead. 


We appear to be bringing up eight chil- 
dren to what may fairly be described as 
chronic pauperism. This is the sort of case 
that will make some people say, “ See what 
public relief does to families.” But surely 
it was not the relief that did it. With less 
relief they would probably all now be in 
tuberculosis sanatoria. Perhaps the de- 
velopment that has come was inevitable. 
Perhaps there was inherently only stamina 
enough in Mr. and Mrs. H to care for a 
small family under conditions of protected 
and stable employment but not enough to care 
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for a large family under precarious condi- 
tions of employment. But was this outcome 
inevitable? For the last three years this 
family has had annual relief amounting to 
more than half the salary of a well trained 
district visitor. Meanwhile what has hap- 
pened to the family, with those eight chil- 
dren? And what will they mean to the 
county, socially and financially, in the years 
ahead, if the only responsibility of the wel- 
fare department is a periodic checkup as to 
their relief eligibility ? 

Probably this case could be matched by 
thousands around the country. The toll in 
life and money to the clients and the com- 
munities is terrific. The social problem that 
is involved in this load of hopeless depend- 
ency needs to be vigorously attacked and 
that cannot be done without the use of per- 
sistent creative case work, whatever other 
means may also be needed. A routinized 
eligibility approach is utterly inadequate. 

But when workers in the public agencies 
are staggering under case loads of three hun- 
dred or more how can they do anything 
more than the essential routines? That is a 
difficult question but several comments can 
be made about it. 

First, if rehabilitation is clearly accepted 
as an essential function, so that the worker 
is constantly on the lookout for possibilities 
in that direction, many very important things 
can be done with very little time. Second, 
not all cases need special service. Probably 
the majority are sufficiently served by the 
determination of eligibility together with a 
skilful, friendly, personal relationship of the 
worker. Discrimination as to when further 
case work is needed and when it is not 
needed is a basic skill to be developed by the 
public assistance worker, keeping in mind of 
course that not all the personal needs of the 
clients are the business of the public assist- 
ance worker, even when some of them are. 
Third, unless rehabilitative case work is 
done, so far as circumstances permit, there 
never will be the needed additional staff. 
And, finally, unless good case work is done 
where possible, the load will certainly in- 
crease until we are buried under cases like 
that of the H family and the costs will be 
grotesquely higher than the salaries would 
have been for adequate staff to give the 
needed service. 
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Of course the war industries may put to 
work many of the able-bodied clients but 
even that distressing answer will leave an 
intolerable load of unemployable and near 
unemployable persons (like Mr. H) who 
probably would not have needed to get into 
or remain in that condition if there had been 
sufficient rehabilitative and preventive case 
work effort. 


Function and Policy 


If we acknowledge responsibility of the 
public agency for family case work which 
involves efforts to “ develop the capacity and 
the opportunity for self-development on the 
part of the family” then we need to re- 
examine some concepts regarding “ the limi- 
tations of the functions of the agency.” 
Much has been written and said in the last 
two or three years to the effect that a social 
agency should strictly define and limit its 
“ function,” the workers should work abso- 
lutely within those limitations, and the client 
must accept the agency’s defined limitations 
and adjust himself accordingly. In the 
thinking about this very important subject 
there has appeared to me to be a good deal 
of confusion between function and policy. 
Among the dictionary definitions of function 
it is true that there is room for such con- 
fusion. “Function” can be construed 
narrowly to mean “any specific power of 
acting that belongs to an agent,” or it can 
be broadly construed as “ one’s appropriate 
business, duty, or office.” Social work 
thought needs to distinguish between rules 
established by administrative policy and the 
“appropriate business” of the agency, for 
which it was created. The problem of 
agency limitations will be clarified for social 
work discussion if we can construe “ func- 
tion” in terms of the broad purpose of the 
agency and “ policy” as the administrative 
rules for carrying out the function so defined. 

Ordinarily the law sets up the function in 
broad terms, as in the New York law above 
cited, and leaves to the administrators the 
power to implement the function by policies 
expressed in rules and regulations. Many 
social workers seem not to know the differ- 
ence between the law which gives the broad 
framework of the function and the regula- 
tions which determine agency policies, but 
there is a world of difference, both theoreti- 


cally and practically. Laws cannot be 
changed until the next legislature meets 
(even if then) but regulations can be 
changed almost any day by the administer- 
ing authority. While the staff worker must 
of course obey both the law and the regu- 
lations, a part of his duty as a staff worker 
is constantly to observe and critically to re- 
port to his immediate superior how the regu- 
lations are actually working as he sees them 
operate, so that the administrators may 
know what modifications may be needed in 
order to fulfil the true function of the 
agency. A slavish, unconstructive accept- 
ance of the agency’s limitations which fails 
to recognize the nature and purpose of 
agency policies and to fulfil that duty of 
creative reporting as to their effectiveness 
destroys the dynamic power of the agency 
and reduces it to static bureaucracy, and it 
also destroys creative imagination and sense 
of social responsibility on the part of the 
worker. Of course the supervisors need to 
encourage creative criticism, and not merely 
obedience, on the part of the workers under 
them. A vital agency is made by a creative 
staff. 

A case record from a certain public assist- 
ance agency, staffed with trained workers 
but bound by a philosophy of strict limitation 
of functions, contains the following episode: 

The client telephoned the supervisor, weeping as 
she phoned. She reported that her husband was in 
the hospital, dying of peritonitis. He was not 
expected to live more than a few hours. She had 
just come from there and he had asked her to see 
if the agency could save his insurance which was 
on the point of lapsing. The supervisor replied as 
kindly as possible that they could not do that, ex- 
plaining that it was not the function of the agency 
to pay insurance. 


That closed the insurance issue. But 
should it have closed it? Was the limitation 
a matter of law? Possibly, but probably not. 
Probably it was a matter of regulations. If 
so, the power that made the regulations 
could make exceptions under proper circum- 
stances. Many public relief agencies “do 
not pay insurance” but actually do in a 
crisis. It would be poor management indeed 
if the agency really was so bound by rules 
that it could not pay a small premium to save 
perhaps $1000 in relief. Certainly rules and 
regulations should not be lightly set aside, 
and never in a public agency except under 
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conditions that would justify the same action 
in other similar cases. But after all, agency 
regulations are not laws of the Medes and 
Persians, to require a massacre rather than a 
modification, and workers need to develop 
judgment as to when it is proper to seek 
special dispensation. It would seem that the 
simple and reasonable action in that case 
would have been for the supervisor to tell 
the client that she would have to confer with 
the hospital and would immediately call her 
back. If the hospital confirmed the prog- 
nosis, then, if the woman could bring con- 
firmation of the insurance situation, the 
worker would be in a position to seek special 
exception from the rule. But if, after all, 
the limitation was an inescapable one, then, 
was the worker as limited as the agency? 
Social workers supposedly know about com- 
munity resources. To disclaim all responsi- 
bility might well prove devastating to the 
client, to the worker, and to the broader 
function of the agency. 

As to the client’s acceptance of the agency 
function—that aspect also seems to me to 
need further analysis. Much of the writing 
on that theme has stressed the value to the 
client of having to make his decision and 
adjust himself to the fixed and known limita- 
tions of the agency which are beyond the 
control both of the client and the worker. 
Certainly that value may be present but I 
think it has been overstated. One trouble is 
that the limitations are often not inherent in 
the nature of the agency but are arbitrarily 
and obviously subject to change. The much 
discussed “ relative stability of the function 
of the agency” as compared with the vari- 
ableness of the client’s needs and emotions 
suggests again that confusion between func- 
tion as basic agency purpose and function as 
administrative policy. The basic purpose of 
the agency has indeed a large measure of 
stability but regulations for carrying out the 
purpose change over night. Today, perhaps 
it is not the policy of the agency to pay 
insurance. Tomorrow, the insurance prem- 
ium may be allowed as a regular part of 
the budget. This week it is the agency’s 
policy to give assistance to able-bodied single 
men if they have no job and are in need. 
Next week it is not the function of the 
agency to do anything for single able-bodied 
men, no matter what their need. Through- 
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out the emergency period, and even yet, 
policies in public welfare agencies have 
changed so fast that the client’s attitudes 
would have to change almost as suddenly as 
Paul’s on the road to Damascus to keep up 
with them. I venture the opinion that it is 
human attitudes and not agency policies 
(so construed) that have “ relative stability.” 

In view of the fact that many agency limi- 
tations are not essentially inherent and in- 
evitable there seems in some social work 
writing and action an element of actual 
cruelty in placing so heavily upon the client 
the necessity of accepting the limitations of 
the agency and adjusting himself to them, 
for the worker seems to be requiring the 
client to “face the reality of the agency ” 
when the worker himself is not honestly and 
responsibly facing the reality of the client. 

I do not wish to under-rate the practical 
importance of placing limitations on agency 
activities. That is essential and needs con- 
stant study in the light of the true function 
or functions for which the agency exists, and 
the possibilities of their fulfilment by the 
agency staff. The broad functions them- 
selves as well as the administrative policies 
need constant study in the light of the needs 
which the agency should serve. But a 
cramping doctrine of limitation of functions 
can reduce public welfare departments to 
static barrenness at a time when they 
peculiarly need to be as creative, dynamic, 
experimental, and critical as possible in 
grappling with serious social problems 
through the treatment of individuals. 

Relief unaccompanied by case work serv- 
ice to get people on to their own feet where 
possible is just as dangerous as it ever was 
and more so now when so large a part of the 
population is affected. And I think we need 
not be too much concerned about untrained 
workers undertaking individual services to 
clients. There are services other than those 
which can only be rendered by highly trained 
case workers that can be very useful. The 
vast majority of workers in public relief 
agencies, even if they have little or no social 
work training, are well educated, intelligent, 
and kind persons. If such workers are not 
encouraged to exercise resourcefulness in 
services to clients, it will be a heavy loss to 
clients and the workers themselves will be- 
come mere routinized clerks. 
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Problems of Categorical Aid 


This responsibility of family rehabilitation 
leads straight into a special problem of plan- 
ning for family welfare that may have very 
wide social reverberations, the so-called 
“categorical aids.” I am among those who 
believe that we need to have the categories 
in order to secure adequate aid at least for 
those groups for whom the public is will- 
ing to provide adequately rather than to 
keep them insufficiently cared for until there 
can be a more generous attitude toward less 
favored groups. But unless the categories 
can be administratively integrated through 
good case work which plans for the family 
as a whole the result can be devastating to 
family solidarity and can make for endless 
shifting of social work responsibility with 
no consistent treatment. 

As an illustration of the planless shifting 
of responsibility I think of a certain farmer 
who received in rapid succession practically 
every variety of aid that federal, state, or 
local governments had devised. There was 
work relief, general relief, drought relief, 
seed loan, medical relief, child welfare serv- 
ices, rural rehabilitation, each agency taking 
up the case just for its own particular angle, 
closing it again and passing it back to some 
other agency—all this in a rural county with 
most of the offices in the court house but all 
records separate and unrelated. At one point 
in editing the cases for study, the graduate 
student who was helping to make a com- 
posite record exclaimed, “Can’t you just 
hear that worker thinking, ‘O goody, goody, 
get them over to Rural Rehab and close the 
case!’” That appeared to be the attitude 
of every worker, just trying to fix eligibility 
and pass the work and the cost over to some 
other agency. At the last entry the farmer 
was on old age assistance and the whole 
family was trying to live on his allowance 
which was only his proportion of the shared 
family budget. And nobody had ever yet 
considered the family and whether that 
elderly farmer could continue to farm and 
what sort of a plan he could possibly make 
for the future of a family of little girls. The 
girls may or may not have needed further 
child welfare services but they certainly 
needed a workable plan of family support, 
which after five years was still non-existent. 
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Every worker concerned with the family 
was program minded and funds minded. 
Nobody was family minded. 

These strictly defined programs pertain- 
ing only to some one person or some special 
aspect in the family’s life may be not only 
shifting and ineffective for family needs, as 
in the case of the farmer and his family, but 
they can be even worse than that in seeming 
to carve up the family itself into unrelated 
and even competing parts. An OAA worker 
told me that the OAA workers she knew 
had absolutely no responsibility for any 
other members of the family. There might 
be an old man receiving old age assistance 
whose wife was not quite old enough to be 
eligible. She might have diabetes and 
arthritis and such need of glasses that she 
could scarcely get her housework done, but 
all that was none of the business of the 
OAA worker unless her troubles became so 
serious that she could no longer care for the 
old man. At that point it became the con- 
cern of the OAA worker as a problem of 
arranging care for him. In some states 
there are as yet no family records. Each 
category has its separate record, even in 
county agencies where all categories are 
administered through one office. Speciali- 
zation of treatment for special types of cases 
may be needed but if that is done without 
regard to the family as a whole it will be 
socially very unfortunate. Always in times 
past the members of the family have shared 
in the material resources and security of the 
family group. With all the functions that 
have been taken out of the home that func- 
tion of mutual provision and the responsi- 
bility of all for each within the home has 
remained. When outside support—on a 
financial needs basis—is provided for one or 
certain members of the family group without 
regard to the need of other members, either 
that sharing is lost, or if it is retained, the 
purpose of the special aid is lost with re- 
spect to the individuals for whose support 
it was designed. The whole philosophy of 
categorical aid seems to be based on the 
assumption of individual maintenance, al- 
though most people live in families. 

There is a further problem involved in 
the categories and that is the social effect of 
the varying sources of the funds. General 


relief is usually from local funds, with some 
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state participation, probably on an equaliza- 
tion basis. The “ Social Security Aids ” are 
financed half by the federal government, 
partly by the state, and usually little by the 
local government. For lack of adequate 
general relief the assistance workers, dis- 
tressed about the unmet needs of families, 
especially those involving children, try to get 
them over to a social security category if pos- 
sible. And the county wants this to save 
local funds. But it is very much more difficult 
to get the family off a social security category 
and on its own feet than off general relief, 
because the assumption back of the categories 
is that there is a permanent or long-time dis- 
ability preventing independence. Although 
the aid is based upon need, it tends to be 
regarded as a pension. A doctor for a 
veterans’ hospital once commented that the 
greatest barrier to getting the disabled vet- 
eran well was the disability compensation. 
He said, “ They get a compensation neurosis. 
It may be worth $100 a month to them not 
to get well.” So with the ADC. If a father 
finds it so hard to get the opportunity to 
support his family that he becomes thor- 
oughly discouraged, of course the best thing 
he can do for his family is to be as sick as 
he feels and let them have support from the 
government through ADC. We are in dan- 
ger of raising a nation of neurotic parents 
unless we can give the needed help in a form 
that assumes rapid return to independence 
and accompany it by effective service to that 
end. 


It is in the Aid to Dependent Children 


category that we find the gravest problems 
of social policy that may affect the family— 
problems of the deserted family, the divorced 
family, the remarried mother of dependent 
children, when the second husband is not 
legally responsible for the support of the 
children of his wife’s first marriage. In all 
these cases, ADC steps in with very little 
regard to possible far-reaching effects of the 
case work practice upon the broader social 
problems of family life in this country. 

All these difficulties of administration and 
policy in the special relief programs can be 
solved, I believe, if there is sufficiently good 
case work and awareness of the existence of 
such problems and if the family is kept 
always as the focus of consideration, but it 
will take very conscious effort to do that. 

We are treating very large social problems 
through the process of treating individuals 
and families in the administration of public 
assistance. The number of families con- 
cerned is so large as to constitute a very big 
experiment in social policies and social treat- 
ment. Much of the answer to our experi- 
ment will be determined by the creative and 
critical quality of the case work that can be 
brought to bear and by the thinking that 
grows out of a searching attitude toward the 
social consequences of case work on a large 
scale. 

This is not simply a problem of the public 
agencies, local, state, and federal, but of 
communities, of private agencies, of the 
social work profession, thinking and working 
together. 


Intake Practice in a Child Guidance Center 


DorotTHEeA McC.ure 


HIS discussion of intake is based upon 

experience in a community child guid- 
ance clinic in which the study of about half 
of the children consists of the social, psy- 
chological, physical, and psychiatric ap- 
proach. The process of study is flexible 
rather than routine. Frequently service to 
adolescents begins with several interviews 
with the psychiatrist in which they may dis- 
cuss their immediate problems. Whether 
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these are later followed by psychological and 
physical study depends on the desire and 
need of the adolescent for such further 
exploration. Not infrequently parents come 
for several consultative interviews with the 
case worker before it is decided whether the 
child will be studied. 

Because it is a child guidance clinic, the 
parents have sought the services of the 
agency chiefly of their own volition, although 
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occasionally doctors, teachers, friends, or 
social agencies have urged such action rather 
than just suggested it. However, it does 
seem significant that some of the pressures 
and necessities that bring people to apply 
for help to other agencies are not operating 
in these situations. For many of the parents 
who seek the help of a child guidance clinic 
this is their first and only contact with a 
social agency. This means that the manner 
of their approach and the case worker’s 
methods of meeting them, may be slightly 
different than in the case of the client accus- 
tomed to seeking help. But the fundamental 
feelings of both client and case worker about 
the intake process are, we believe, the same 
in any setting. 


The Parent’s Feelings about Applying 


“TI recoil from this experience,” says one 
mother when she comes for her first inter- 
view at the Child Guidance Center; “ We 
wouldn’t have come here if we hadn’t tried 
everything else we knew of,” says another 
mother. ‘“‘ When my little boy is bad, I feel 
sick and worried, and when he behaves a 
little better I feel foolish to think I decided 
to come to you for help,” says a third 
mother. Through such comments, the more 
articulate of our parents tell us how difficult 
making an application for help is for them, 
and we know that they are voicing feelings 
shared to some degree by the majority of 
parents who come for a first interview. 
Some parents, who are constantly seeking 
advice from many sources and who are 
unable to make use of any help offered them 
except for temporary relief, may tell their 
story eagerly in the initial interview, but 
because the case worker cannot accede to 
their demands for sympathy or for criticism, 
they, too, find the experience difficult. Still 
other parents may partially protect them- 
selves from anxiety by bringing their own 
diagnosis of what is wrong and what should 
be done about it. 

In general, we may say that the purpose 
of our first interview is to provide the parent 
with an opportunity to present his problem 
and for the case worker to describe the serv- 
ices that her agency offers so that parent 
and case worker may decide together 
whether the parent may expect to find the 
help he needs at the agency to which he has 


applied. As clearly indicated in the state- 
ments quoted, the matter is not so simple. 
The parent would not have come to us at 
all had he been able to treat the trouble 
himself. Often by the time he arrives he is 
in a state approaching despair, has lost any 
perspective he may have had, and feels 
baffled, angry, and guilty. His distress has 
been sufficient to make him take a step he 
had probably contemplated for some time 
but rejected earlier. He believes that he is 
in some measure inadequate or he would not 
need help. One mother very aptly expressed 
her distress by saying, ““ When you come to 
a place like this, you are sick enough to need 
a doctor yourself. You want help; you want 
to be made to feel good.” 


Interaction between Worker and Client 


In view of the feelings of apprehension, 
fear, and resentment which the parent brings 
to the interview, how does the case worker 
make it possible for the parent to become 
engaged in the process of obtaining the 
service available? It would seem that one 
way of offering the parent sufficient security 
to enable him to go on with this painful task 
is to let him know that he is accepted as an 
individual, apart from the problem that has 
caused him to come to us. Frequently we 
ask parents to distinguish between what they 
feel about the child and what they feel about 
his behavior; between Peggy and Peggy’s 
temporary need to swear on every pretext. 
We suggest that the parents still accept 
Peggy although they may not approve of 
her swearing. 

As case workers functioning in the intake 
interview, we need to be able to accept the 
parent as an individual, who in many situa- 
tions acts adequately and is not entirely the 
person he presents himself as being in the 
interview. He is neither the totally depend- 
ent, immature person who is helpless in the 
face of difficulty, nor is he the repressive, 
punishing, rejecting parent. When the case 
worker finds herself reacting to the imma- 
ture or rejecting attitudes of the parent by 
wanting either to protect or to punish him, 
she may be sure that he has aroused in her 
feelings she has not accepted or come to 
terms with in herself. This brings the real- 
ization that the intake interview may be 
painful for the case worker as well as for 
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the parent. There are many first interviews 
in which the case worker finds no difficulty 
in accepting the parent, but, if this is not 
true, she can be free to identify with the 
parent and be useful to him only to the 
extent that she is able to understand and 
control her own feelings. The discipline of 
her professional training and experience 
comes to her aid in making this painful iden- 
tification possible, but even more essential 
is the case worker’s knowledge of herself, 
of how much capacity she has to feel warmly 
toward people and how much need she has 
to be punishing; in other words, how many 
residuals there are of her struggle to adjust 
in the relationships with her own family and 
to her life experiences. How much the case 
worker can do in overcoming her negative 
feelings depends, of course, on many factors 
relevant to her as an individual, but aware- 
ness of the necessity for making such a pain- 
ful identification may help her to do less 
running away from the parents’ needs. 

If the case worker identifies with the 
parent, she is accepting of his feelings. She 
uses the parent’s positive expressions of 
appreciation for her interest and help and his 
relief at no longer bearing his burden alone 
to strengthen the relationship between them, 
but how may she utilize the parent’s feelings 
of resentment and fear to further the under- 
standing between herself and the parent? 
Experience makes it clear that unless hostile 
feelings are brought into the open they have 
tremendous destructive power. The patient 
may be so overwhelmed by his emotions that 
he cannot be helped with his feelings of 
hostility in the first interview. He may not 
be aware that the case worker has noted his 
expression of these feelings without return- 
ing the hostility. There is some risk of 
augmenting the parent’s distress in attempt- 
ing more than acceptance of his feelings in 
this first contact, but occasionally he may 
find relief through having them recognized. 
Interpretation may be made in terms of the 
universality and naturalness of such reac- 
tions. The parent who cannot verbalize 
easily may be helped by being asked how he 
feels about the process of applying for help, 
or in some instances, by the case worker’s 
expressing what she can guage fairly accu- 
rately as being the patient’s feeling. 


The following excerpt illustrates how a 
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case worker handled a fairly obvious indica- 
tion of fearful and hostile feeling on the part 
of a parent: 

The mother entered the office moving stiffly and 
looking angry. The case worker smiled and said, 
“We have received your application blank so I 
know something about Mary. I hope you can tell 
me more and ask me any questions you wish 
about the Center. Perhaps it is not the sort of place 
you expected and you may want to decide whether 
you want to return.” The mother replied that she 
really didn’t know what to expect, settled back in 
her chair and said, hesitatingly, that she hadn’t 
understood about the fee schedule,! that they were 
terribly burdened with doctor bills. After this 
was discussed the mother wished to pay the fee 
she could afford immediately, and went on to tell 
of her problem. 


If the case worker begins in the intake 
interview to deal with the parent’s feelings, 
she aids his understanding of the fact that 
she is interested not only in the behavior of 
his child but also in his feelings about that 
behavior and what relation there is between 
his attitudes and the child’s difficulties. The 
case worker furthers the parent’s feeling of 
security by indicating to him that she is not 
taking responsibility for his problem but 
assumes that with her interest and support 
he is capable of clarifying what he can do 
about the problems he has in relation to his 
child. 

The parent’s understanding may be in- 
creased through the case worker’s discussion 
of the functions and procedures of the 
agency. This discussion affords the parent 
an opportunity to participate actively in the 
interview, by selecting the aspects of the 
agency function which seem to him useful 
and by rejecting those which, at this point 
in his knowledge of the agency, do not 
appear to be related to his need. It may be 
discovered that what the parent wants and 
expects of the agency does not coincide with 
what the agency offers. It may be frustrat- 
ing to him to find that the agency does not 
do things to people or for them, or he may 
be able to modify and change his concept of 

1 Since January, 1939, it has been the practice of 
the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center to charge a 
fee for the services rendered to those clients who 
are financially able to pay. The maximum fee 
charged represents the cost of the service rendered. 
The fee is determined on the basis of the amount 
of income and the size of the family, and decision 
regarding the fee is arrived at by agreement be- 


tween the client and a member of the staff at the 
time of application for service. 
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the problem so that the necessity for activity 
on his part becomes a way of beginning to 
deal with it. 

From the parent’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion in the application interview, the case 
worker often attempts to evaluate how 
clearly the parent sees himself as having a 
part in his child’s problems and how capable 
he may be of participating in the treatment 
process. Whether this evaluation bears a 
close relationship to subsequent experience 
with the parent, is difficult to determine. 
The validity of such an evaluation may be 
questioned because so many explanations are 
essential in this interview that the parent 
requires time to think about the ideas and 
impressions he has received before he is 
ready to indicate his response to them. Per- 
haps his comprehension of the content of the 
interview has been blurred by his preoccupa- 
tion with his problem. This is less likely 
to be true if the parent has an opportunity 
to tell his story before the case worker gives 
or asks factual data. Doctors have found 
that if they fail to give adequate considera- 
tion to what they term the “chief com- 
plaint’ of the patient and pursue a line of 
inquiry in keeping with a personal interest 
or belief, they may overlook important clues. 
Similarly, case workers must give close 
attention to the parent’s story as he first 
presents it in the intake interview. 

The following is an example of a parent’s 
inability to “ hear” anything that was said 
because of the pressure of need to tell her 
story. It also illustrates the need for the 
case worker to distinguish the true chief 
complaint from the superficial one which 
may have been stated when the application 
for study was made. 

The reason for referring this boy was originally 
given as disobedience at home and at school with 
demotion at school because of misconduct. The 
mother’s real concern, as it emerges in this inter- 
view, centers around the resemblance of this child 
to his father who she feels has not realized his 
potentialities and toward whom she has strong but 
unrecognized feelings of hostility. 

The mother almost burst into discussion, leaving 
practically no opening for the worker to explain 
Center procedure or discuss fees. When the inter- 
view was half completed, the mother began looking 
at her watch saying that she had to be home by 
four o'clock exactly to take the boys to church 
choir. “I try to be an example of punctuality and 
good behavior for the children . . . I never make a 
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promise that I don’t keep to the letter . . . I not 
only do this, but stress this to them.” Although 
the mother said that she expected the worker to 
have questions for her to answer, she was so much 
concerned with the problem that she could hardly 
pause for answers to questions of her own or dis- 
cussion of the Center. 

The mother began by saying that Jimmy is a 
very attractive child physically, perhaps the most 
attractive member of the family. She has put a 
great deal of thought on the problem, and, as she 
sees it, she thinks that he “got off to a bad 
start.” For the first three months he had colic 
and cried continually. The neighbors can vouch 
for this because it was so marked. As his mother 
sees it, Jimmy has never been well-behaved and 
has always “acted up” when someone was around. 
The siblings are perfect hosts, “and are the kind 
who will push a chair under a guest, while Jimmy 
is always the kind who pulls the chair out from 
under them.” The second factor, as the mother 
sees it, is that the older brother, Donald, has always 
had an extremely attractive personality—“ he holds 
the center of the stage no matter how many babies 
come in the home.” Donald makes good grades 
and is one of the highest paid members of the 
Boys’ Choir (a feat which he accomplished within 
a year when it takes other children five years), 
has many dinner invitations and parents of other 
children telephone the mother saying how much they 
enjoy him and that he is welcome to return at any 
time he wishes. “ Jimmy has good competition in 
an older brother like this. .. . I know what it’s 
like myself because I had a brother like that with 
whom I had to compete.” The third factor is that 
when Jimmy was two, Ellen was born, “ Girl babies 
are always attractive and she took the stage at a 
time when Jimmy would normally be getting atten- 
tion.” He then began to do such things as throw- 
ing a brick through the window, cutting a tent with 
a knife, and doing other drastic things to get 
attention. “ It wasn’t as though he didn’t get atten- 
tion. We probably paid more attention to him 
than to the others but the other children are the 
kind who always do the right thing at the right 
time.” The mother said that Jimmy cannot be 
driven but must be led. 

Jimmy has begun to smoke, buys cigarettes, and 
two weeks ago when the parents were at a dinner 
party, his father telephoned home to see how things 
were going and found that the neighbors had their 
fire hoses out as Jimmy was smoking behind the 
hedge and had caught the hedge on fire. One time 
adults were having a party and were serving beer 
and children were told to go in through the back 
door. Jimmy took a glass and poured himself a 
glass from the left-overs from the different glasses. 
He became “ really tight.” 

The mother thinks that Donald has many of the 
interests she had when she was a child, whereas 
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Jimmy is more like his father. Father was an 
exceptionally naughty child and mother has heard 
“terrible tales” of things father did. He was so 
troublesome that when paternal grandfather had 
his last illness, he arranged to have father sent to 
a military school. The mother says that this school 
was really “four walls” and boys were not allowed 
to leave even for the funeral of a parent. Father 
went to this school and paternal grandfather died 
while he was there. Father ran away and went 
overseas. He had many adventurous travels before 
he settled down and was married. Mother says that 
in looking back, she sees how much more father 
could have made of himself if he had not squand- 
ered his childhood opportunities. Father talks with 
her about this and agrees. This is one reason that 
she is so concerned about Jimmy. 


Despite the unquestioned advisability of 
listening to the parent’s story it is also essen- 
tial to guard against his giving too detailed 
information if the initial interview is to be 
followed at a later date by an interview in 
which social history is secured by another 
worker or if the content of the interview is 
becoming too highly charged emotionally. 

The subject of how study at a child guid- 
ance clinic is to be presented by the parent 
to the child may often be used by the case 
worker to divert the parent from a prolonged 
outpouring of his troubles. The parent’s 
suggestions as to how he plans to explain 
the study to the child are very revealing of 
his attitudes toward the child and also 
toward the agency. 


Hazel’s mother had come to discuss the study 
of her 16-year-old daughter who she thought was 
too much interested in boys, stayed out too late 
at night, and was rebellious and untruthful. In 
response to the case worker’s question as to how 
the mother could best present Center study to 
Hazel, the mother replied quickly, with much feeling 
“T’ve already had trouble about that. Hazel saw 
my letter to you and flew into a rage. I told her 
that unless she would come here I would take her 
to the Juvenile Court.” The mother added that she 
would hate to take Hazel to Court because the 
school would know. “ The school doesn’t think 
Hazel is a bad girl. ... You won't talk to the 
school, will you?” The mother was assured that 
the school would not be consulted until she was 
ready for such a step and the case worker sug- 
gested that the mother make no issue of Hazel’s 
coming to the Center but report to her that the 
mother had found that people at the Center were 
friendly and interested in helping young people 
work out their problems. The mother later re- 
ported that Hazel herself raised the question of 
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coming to the Center by asking her mother, “ When 
are you going to the Center again?” The mother 
replied that she might not be going since she and 
Hazel could not work out their misunderstandings | 
unless Hazel was interested. Hazel responded 
with, “When you go to the Center again, I’m 
going along.” 


If the parent has planned to use the study 
as a means of punishing the child, discussion 
with the case worker may not modify this 
attitude or make it possible for the parent 
to present the study more constructively. 
However, we hope that because he has ex- 
pressed such feelings to the case worker, the 
parent will have less need to direct them 
against the child. 


The explanation by the case worker of the 
fee system of the agency is another point in 
the first interview at which the parent is 
drawn into active participation. Many par- 
ents say with a tone of satisfaction following 
their decision regarding the fee they will 
pay, “ Now I know just where I stand 
about that.” <A less frequent response was 
one man’s exclamation, “‘ You mean I’m to 
decide on the fee I pay? Why, that’s 
amazing!” 


Agency Policies Regarding Intake 


This discussion of intake has been con- 
cerned chiefly with the interaction between 
the applicant for help and the case worker 
to whom he tells his story. Little has been 
said of agency policy regarding intake which 
operates in setting limitations and require- 
ments that must be met before there is a 
first interview. Since the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center considers its clinic service 
as only part of its program and believes that 
the educational and research functions are 
of greatest service to the community, we find 
most acceptable children whose difficulties 
are primarily in the nature of emotional or 
personality problems. In order to define our 
function and limitations clearly and concisely 
enough to assist the community in selecting 
children to refer to us for study, we say 
that study and treatment are offered by the 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center to chil- 
dren who meet certain requirements. The 
policy is flexible and exceptions are made 
either as a means of helping a child in an 
emergency or when acceptance may further 
the understanding of our function by a 
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source of referral, such as a physician, a 
school or a social agency. Service is avail- 
able to children who are residents of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County. This limita- 
tion is necessary because we receive the 
major share of our support from the Com- 
munity Fund of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. 

We are able to be of most use to chil- 
dren of average or superior intelligence, 
although occasionally children who do not 
qualify on this score are accepted where 
interpretation to parents may enable them 
to give more consideration to other children 
in the family, or may assist them in making 
a suitable plan for the retarded child. The 
Center’s chief interest is in children ranging 
in age from 18 months through their 17th 
year, who are showing behavior which indi- 
cates that they are having difficulty in ad- 
justing to their situation. It is essential, 
we believe, that the child’s parents initiate 
the contact and come because they want the 
study. When a child’s problem is being 
used as controversial material by adults, the 
situation is not acceptable. 

Because of the topography of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny County, transportation is 
unusually difficult and we have found that 
we must raise the question of availability of 
transportation to and from the Center. Fre- 
quently we see the child over a period of 
months and it is essential that transportation 
be planned with this in mind. 

If the child or his family is under the 
care of or known to a private psychiatrist, 
the child is accepted for study only at the 
psychiatrist’s request or with his consent. 

When children are referred by other social 
agencies, the co-operating agency secures the 
social history and assumes case work respon- 
sibility. It is recognized that the function of 
public agencies and of certain private agen- 
cies may make it impractical for these agen- 
cies to take this degree of responsibility. 
In such instances, the agency is asked to 
refer the parents for study as private indi- 
viduals with the understanding that there 
will be an interchange of information be- 
tween agency and Center. Children of 
families under the care of a social agency 
are studied only at the request of that agency. 

Because we believe that the parent’s use 
of the intake interview depends to a great 


extent on what he knows about the agency 
before he comes, we have devised at the 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center an appli- 
cation blank? which is sent to the parents 
prior to the interview. This blank is accom- 
panied by a letter confirming the date of 
appointment and explaining that if the 
parent will fill out the form and return it to 
us by mail, we will have much of the factual 
information which we need and our time 
with him will be more free for discussing 
matters of vital concern to him. A pam- 
phlet, which briefly describes the procedure 
and clinical service of the Center and which 
contains a schedule for estimating fees, is 
also enclosed. It is suggested that the 
parents may wish to consider what fee they 
are able to pay and to discuss their decision 
with the worker. The application blank asks 
for the child’s name, address, date of birth, 
and occupation or school grade of the parents 
and all siblings. It is requested that any 
other relatives living in the home be noted. 
The name of the school the child attends, 
his grade placement and the name of the 
school principal are asked. If the child has 
been to a summer camp, the name of the 
camp and dates of attendance are to be 
given. The date of the child’s last medical 
examination, whether he is under medical 
treatment, and the name and address of his 
physician are the next questions. The parent 
is then asked to describe briefly the child’s 
difficulties and to indicate in what way he 
feels the Child Guidance Center may be 
helpful. The final questions concern what 
fee the parent will pay. The blank is to be 
signed by the person making the application. 

Although it has not been possible as yet 
to make any formal estimate of the value 
of these application blanks, we believe that 
they have, on the whole, facilitated the use 
of the intake interview by both parent and 
case worker. The fact that the parent has 
given the problem sufficient consideration to 
put it in writing has helped him to organize 
his thinking and has emphasized to him that 
he has a part in the study. It has seemed 
significant to note whether the parent repeats 


* The letter and application blank were prepared 
by Nancy Newman, a student in training at the 
Department of Social Work of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, as part of her research project 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of M.S.W. in June, 1939. 
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verbally in the interview the statement of 
the problem which he has written on the 
application blank or whether he selects a 
different aspect of his difficulty with the 
child. We believe that the use of this blank 
and of the explanatory pamphlet helps the 
parent to feel that he is not alone in having 
problems in relation to his child, that he is 
one of a group to whom such printed mate- 
rial is sent. Infrequently the parent has 
feared that filling out and signing the appli- 
cation blank meant that he was consigning 
his child permanently to a correctional insti- 
tution. Occasionally a father forgets to mail 
the blank or a parent brings it with him and 
throws it on the case worker’s desk, but 
these reactions are rare. From the case 
worker’s standpoint, it has been found that 
she has been freed from repetition of rou- 
tine explanations and questions; having in 
mind the information secured from the ap- 
plication blank she has been better able to 
follow the parent’s story. 

Because the application blank affords com- 
plete identifying information, it has been 
possible to clear cases immediately with the 
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Social Service Exchange and avoid duplica- 
tion of effort if the situation is known to 
other social agencies. The fact that the 
application blank has brought the matter of 
fees to the attention of parents opens the 
way for consideration of this subject and 
provides the parents with a chance to be 
prepared to state what they wish to do about 
payment. 

At the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, 
intake is shared by the three members of the 
social service staff. Much of the content 
of this statement of intake practice is the 
result of group discussion and thinking. We 
are agreed on the importance of the first 
interview as it concerns the beginning and 
continuation of a useful treatment program 
for parents and children, and we are also 
agreed that there is much more we would 
like to know about the case worker’s part 
in the intake interview. We identify with a 
card playing mother who said she had come 
to the Center to find out “ What is trumps 
for my son.” We would like to learn what 
is “ trumps ” for the case worker in the first 
interview. 


Relief Practice in Desertion Cases 


TRAINING DistTrRICT—UNITED CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


= material presented here is the result 
of group discussions based on a study * 
of five women who had applied to one dis- 
trict of the United Charities of Chicago, 
during the winter of 1938-39, asking for 
relief because their husbands had left them. 
The number of cases studied is too small to 
warrant drawing any conclusions and there 
is no attempt to make an exhaustive study 
of desertion. Instead, the focus in this pre- 
liminary study is on relief practice in relation 
to the problem of desertion, and emphasizes 
the importance of the handling of the relief 
request. The material raises questions for 
further study and is suggestive of the com- 
plicated problems inherent in any attempts 
to make relief practice as realistic as possible. 


1 This article is part of a longer study dealing 
with “A Realistic Approach to Relief Practice.” 
The authors plan to publish the complete study at 
a later date. 
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At the outset, we found it important to 
attempt a definition of terms. What really 
constitutes desertion? Does the woman her- 
self use the term or is it our interpretation? 
The woman usually tells us that her hus- 
band has left and that she has no money. 
In our cases, only one woman used the word 
“desertion.” What are the differences be- 
tween separation and desertion? Is the 
husband actually refusing to live with and 
support his family, or is his wife refusing to 
accept the plan he is able to make for them? 
We were confused as to the classification of 
these cases for statistical purposes. There 
was a tendency to call them desertion cases 
because the men had left the home, although 
even in the first interview some of them 
appeared to be separations. 

According to various definitions, none of 
the women in our study can be considered as 
deserted. All five of the men had left at the 
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instigation of their wives and had not wil- 
fully ceased to perform their duties. None 
of them had refused to support or to make 
some plan for the family, and each in turn 
wished to return to the family. The social 
status cannot be termed separation either, 
since both parties had not reached an agree- 
ment to live apart.* 

In our case material we were impressed 
by the presence of certain common factors, 
outstanding among which were: (1) The 
woman's urgent request for relief, the imme- 
diate need for which was not substantiated 
in later contacts; (2) the degree of the 
responsibility of the woman for the separa- 
tion; (3) the woman’s need to return to the 
parental home. While numerous other 
aspects of the problem of desertion were 
discussed, such as cultural influences, na- 
tionality, the church, the social background 
of the client, this article is limited to a 
consideration of these three factors. 


Request for Relief 


In every case the woman’s original request 
early in the interview was an urgent appeal, 
not for assistance in adjusting the marital 
difficulty, but for financial support from the 
agency or for the agency to assume respon- 
sibility for securing money from the hus- 
band. Also, the women asked for assistance 
to enable them to maintain themselves apart 
from their husbands. 


* According to case count definitions as accepted 
by the Family Welfare Association of America 
and used by our agency, the word “ desertion” was 
not defined, but the statement was made that the 
term applied to desertion of either man or womaa. 
In Illinois, the legal definition states that if a hus- 
band (or wife) has wilfully absented himself (or 
herself) from his wife (or husband) without 
reasonable cause for a period of one year, this 
constitutes desertion. There are various possible 
interpretations as to what is meant by “ wilfully 
absenting ” oneself and also as to what constitutes 
“reasonable cause.” One interpretation is that if 
the deserter is willing to return home within a 
period of a year and his wife refuses without cause 
to accept him, then he is not considered as a 
deserter. This point seemed especially interesting 
in view of our findings. Separation is a more 
clearly defined term since it is described as a volun- 
tary decision to live apart, agreed to by both man 
and wife (not to be used when the man or woman 
is in prison, insane asylum, working in another 
city, etc.). Perhaps definitions cannot be formu- 


lated which will exactiy describe any given case, 
but this difficulty suggests the need for clarifica- 
tion of our thinking about this particular problem. 
A careful analysis of the problems presented by a 
client needs to be made before classifying the case 
for statistical purposes. 








IN DESERTION 


In our discussions we became aware of the 
many contributing factors that complicate 
this particular type of case and call for a 
highly individualized approach in relief prac- 
tice. We felt that right at the point of 
intake we must try to see just what was 
motivating the woman when she made an 
appeal for help at that particular time. 
Furthermore, since the granting of relief at 
the outset can become a decisive factor in 
the outcome of the domestic situation, it is 
important to guard against being precipitated 
into the granting of relief at that point. It 
goes without saying that emergencies must 
be met but we began to question what really 
constituted an emergency. Although each 
of these women made her request for relief 
urgent, four of the husbands were still em- 
ployed, they had not refused to support their 
families under certain conditions and, where 
they were no longer giving money, relatives 
or others were helping. 


Mrs. Silvano applied to the agency in February, 
1939, asking for financial assistance because her 
husband had left her. Prior to the separation 
Mrs. S had asked for relief (10-28-38) so that 
she could leave her husband. She said that she and 
her husband quarreled frequently, that he was abu- 
sive, beat her, and told her when she threatened 
to leave that he would not give her any money 
unless forced to do so by court order. He was 
working and earning $28 a week but complained 
of her extravagance, which was apparent from 
even her description of the situation. When relief 
was not granted, Mrs. S went to the Court of 
Domestic Relations and secured an order for 
support there. 


Mrs. Marina, a sister of Mrs. Silvano, was 
referred by the Children’s Protective Agency, after 
she had separated from her husband for the third 
time. She said she needed financial assistance for 
herself and two children, aged five and two. The 
M’s had been living with Mrs. M’s mother, and 
seven months earlier, Mr. M had left her to go to 
the home of his mother. Mrs. M had worked and 
supported herself and the two children in her 
mother’s home, but when her earnings decreased, 
her mother refused to allow her to remain, and she 
moved in with her sister, Mrs. Silvano. 

Although Mr. M was refusing to contribute to 
the family’s support, there were resources which 
Mrs. M could utilize temporarily, and relief was 
not granted until a later date. 


Mrs. Racini came to the agency requesting finan- 
cial aid because she said that her husband had 
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“deserted” her eleven days before, leaving her 
with only $3. Mrs. R said that she and her hus- 
band had always quarreled a great deal. They 
lived together in her father’s home for four years 
before marriage, and even then they quarreled, but 
she thought that perhaps he would be better if they 
were married; however, he had been even worse. 

Although Mrs. R stressed her need for financial 
assistance, this was not considered urgent because 
friends and relatives were helping, and Mrs. R still 
had $3. Mr. R, who was working steadily, seemed 
to want to make up with his wife and do his part. 


Mrs. Amito came to the agency, requesting assist- 
ance because her husband had left her. (The 
director of the nursery school, which her 5-year-old 
daughter attended, had previously explained to the 
case worker that domestic discord was a problem 
of long standing in the family, was reflected in the 
behavior of the child, and that Mr. A was earning 
$85 a month on WPA.) Mr. A had left two weeks 
ago and Mrs. A did not expect him to return. 
In contrast to other times when he had left, this 
time he had given her $5 and taken all his clothes. 
A neighbor had helped with food. 

Relief was not granted until later because Mr. A 
was working and in touch with the family and it 
was felt important to guard against taking respon- 
sibility away from him. 


Mrs. Campana, 21 years old, came to the office 
asking for relief (food and rent), referred by the 
Children’s Protective Association. She looked like 
a young high school girl and appeared confused. 
She explained that her husband had left her the 
day before (there had been one previous desertion), 
and that he had taken “her” last dollar, the dollar 
for the baby’s food. 

It was learned that this young couple (husband, 
23 years of age and on WPA, earning $55 a month) 
had been married a year and a half, and that her 
father still did not speak to her because of his 
opposition to the marriage. They had a baby girl 
nine months after marriage, and lived with relatives 
up until the last six months, when they had been 
by themselves. 

Although Mrs. C pictured her situation as one 
of immediate need, relief was not given because 
Mr. C was working, Mrs. C’s sister had helped 
the previous day and in the past, and it seemed 
that this would continue temporarily. Mrs. C was 
given an appointment for the following day. 


We discussed these requests for relief in 
the light of the various facets involved, in- 
cluding community attitudes, agency prac- 
tice, the worker’s own feelings, and the role 
in which the client was trying to place the 
case worker and the agency. In considering 
the practices of agencies, both public and 
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private, in regard to deserted women with 
children, this type of situation apparently 
is one which is accepted readily for relief. 
Since there is always sympathy for a de- 
serted woman and her children, community 
attitudes decidedly influence the relief prac- 
tices of agencies on these cases, which obvi- 
ously are legitimate ones for the expenditure 
of community funds. Because of this, relief 
is likely to be granted without adequate 
consideration of the actual needs. The fact 
that desertion cases usually come to us as 
emergency situations undoubtedly has a psy- 
chological effect upon the agency and the 
worker, who may be forced into unwise 
action. In reviewing past experience, the 
group recalled cases where relief which had 
been given early was found to be inadvisable 
in the light of later developments. All this 
makes us more aware of the importance of 
the time element as a factor in this type of 
case. 

We also remembered desertion cases in 
which the relief we gave raised the standards 
of the family to a level which the husband 
could not attain, when he returned to his 
family. We discussed the case worker’s 
role in these cases in terms of the extent to 
which the case worker needs to play the 
part of the head of the household while the 
man is out of the picture, and what it may 
mean to the worker who takes financial 
responsibility for these families. There is 
no question but that this often creates serious 
problems if the man returns home. In some 
instances it also militates against the return 
of the husband to the family, and gives us 
the responsibility for continuing the separa- 
tion, since if the woman can just ask for 
help from us and get it, she feels she does 
not need her husband for support and that 
there is no necessity for her to take any 
responsibility or endure any privation what- 
soever. If the wife has precipitated the 
separation, premature initiation of relief may 
easily be destructive, because it plays directly 
into her desire to be free of her husband. 
Where this last was what the women in our 
cases wanted, they managed, as in the cases 
of Mrs. Amito and Mrs. Racini, to return 
to the parents’ home anyway, while Mrs. 
Silvano is living away from her husband and 
is being supported by him. 

What is influencing the attitudes of some 
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of these women when they make their appli- 
cation for relief? Legally, we know that 
women have a right to support if they are 
deserted. May they not, therefore, feel that 
they must prove to us that this is the case 
in order to secure relief from us? If these 
women wanted to be independent of their 
husbands, would they not consider the 
agency as a means to this end? If they did 
not need their husbands for support, they 
would then be in the position of being able 
to dictate the conditions under which they 
might allow their husbands to return. On 
the other hand, the actual state of being alone 
seemed to arouse considerable fear about the 
future. A feeling of panic in the general 
situation resulted in confusion in the mind 
of the woman, which is illustrated by the 
frantic appeals made to the agency for finan- 
cial help, which seemed to mean security to 
her. 

We have already mentioned the woman’s 
desire to return to the parents. We know 
that the person giving relief is almost auto- 
matically endowed with an authoritative role, 
that of a parent person, which carries with 
it a danger of calling forth greater depend- 
ency needs. We can readily see how the 
ill-timed giving of relief may create a situa- 
tion in terms of the client’s relationship with 
us, that may have many negative implica- 
tions in considering our therapeutic goal. 

As already indicated, in none of the five 
cases studied was it necessary to grant relief 
in the early contacts, nor was it necessary 
for the agency to assume responsibility for 
full relief at any time. In only two cases 
was assistance given, and then only on a 
very temporary basis. Where relief was 
given, we tried to recognize the emotional 
significance connected with the reality of the 
need, and were careful to grant assistance 
for a definite purpose and for a limited 
period, which was understood by the client. 
Relief was given in the case of Mrs. Cam- 
pana because the baby had an acute illness, 
and because the husband, who was also in 
touch with us, was unable to meet all of the 
financial obligations. However, he was par- 
tially supporting the family during this 
period in which the couple was attempting 
to work out some plan. Relief was given to 
Mrs. Marina because she was temporarily 
unemployed, her husband was not working, 


and she had already definitely made her 
plan not to return to him. 


Degree of Responsibility of the Woman 
for the Separation 


We attempted to analyze the relative im- 
portance of the parts played by both the 
husband and the wife in the domestic situa- 
tion. Although in the first interview none 
of the women expressed a feeling of respon- 
sibility for the desertion, upon further 
analysis, it seemed that this had played an 
important part in bringing it about. Accord- 
ing to our mores, a woman who has beer 
deserted receives considerable sympathy from 
the community, whereas if she is the one 
who leaves, or is directly responsible for the 
separation, she is censured. Being deserted 
is depicted by society as being wronged from 
legal, social, and economic points of view. 

In each of our cases, the woman placed 
great emphasis on the faults of the husband, 
and represented him as cruel and unreason- 
able. (In only one case was the man’s 
actual behavior so serious as to preclude 
domestic harmony.) It was self-evident that 
she was trying to tell us that no one could 
have expected her to continue living with 
such an impossible mate; that she had been 
wronged and should be pitied and helped. 
In the first interview, in these cases, the 
woman renounced her husband entirely, 
either saying that she did not know where 
he was, or that she did not wish to discuss 
with him financial support or plans for 
re-establishing the home. Perhaps the tend- 


ency to put herself in the right and project 


the blame on to her husband arose in part 
from the fear that she may have done some- 
thing wrong, for which she would be blamed, 
even if she was not conscious of her role in 
the difficulty. She might also feel the need 
to justify herself because, in spite of the 
sympathy a deserted woman receives from 
the community, there is also some stigma 
attached to the fact that her husband has 
left her. Therefore, it is understandable 
that these women, perhaps fearing a loss of 
status, emphasize, when they come to us, 
the sacrifices they have made in order to 
remain with their husbands, and tend to 
verbalize what they think is expected of them 
by the agency. 

In all these cases, later contacts showed 
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that the women had been instrumental in 
getting their husbands to leave. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Racini originally stated that her 
husband had left her. It later developed 
that she had told him to leave and he had 
done so, intending to return the same day, 
but when he came back she had refused to 
let him in. Although in the first interview 
she said he had been gone ten days and she 
did not know where he was staying, actually 
he had returned home nearly every day dur- 
ing that time, only to be refused admittance. 

We realize that the story given the agency 
does not represent the true feelings of the 
woman since she herself is not aware of 
them. Does she feel any guilt for what has 
happened? The deserted woman must feel 
that her husband has rejected her by leaving. 
Even if the woman does not want her hus- 
band, it is a blow to her pride when he 
leaves. For example, Mrs. Amito said that 
she had told her husband to leave but she 
seemed hurt and surprised when he did so. 
We felt that it would be helpful if we could 
learn something of how the wife had reacted 
to rejection in the past, and that this would 
help us to understand her present reactions. 

In considering the point of first contact 
with the agency, we saw that in each of these 
cases the client had appeared in a somewhat 
disturbed emotional state. She was either 
in a militant mood, anxious and tense, or 
bewildered and dazed. Sometimes a feeling 
of panic seemed to overwhelm the woman 
to the extent that she could not decide what 
she wanted to do. Perhaps a vague feeling 
of uncertainty of having done something 
wrong made her anxious to secure encour- 
agement in the action she was taking, and 
caused her to come to the agency. 

As an aid to understanding the factors 
that were operating, we attempted to analyze 
the client’s application in terms of the time 
at which it occurred, relative to the hus- 
band’s departure, and the rdle in which she 
tried to place the agency. At what point 
does the deserted woman apply to an agency 
for help? Is it immediately after her hus- 
band leaves home or later, when she has 
exhausted her financial resources? How 
does the interplay of inner and outer factors 
contribute to the situation? Is she driven 
to request relief because of the inner pres- 
sures of her own guilt and anxiety, or 
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because of outer pressures such as her fear 
of being without money and her concern for 
the future, or criticism of neighbors, or 
refusal of parents to allow her to return 
home? Does she come because she feels a 
need for moral support? 


The point at which the client applies to 
the agency relative to the length of time the 
husband has been away, may give some indi- 
cation of what motives bring her to the 
agency. Does she come the first time there 
is a separation, and if not, how did she meet 
the situation on earlier occasions? Does she 
come immediately after the husband has left, 
or how long does she wait before seeking 
outside help? Mrs. Campana came to the 
agency the day after Mr. Campana had left 
home and before she knew whether he really 
had deserted or whether he would be home 
that evening. In addition to real economic 
need, perhaps an immediate application of 
this kind indicates a great insecurity and an 
urgent need for acceptance and approval. 
Mrs. Marina, on the other hand, did not 
come to the agency until seven months after 
her husband had left. When the separation 
occurred, she had been living with her 
mother, and as long as this arrangement 
could be continued, her husband’s “ deser- 
tion” was not a problem to her. When her 
mother would no longer keep her, she 
applied to the agency for assistance on the 
grounds that her husband was not support- 
ing her. In other words, she came to the 
agency because her mother failed her rather 
than because her husband had deserted. 


In another instance, the application was 
made at the point at which the woman began 
to fear that the separation was final. In 
the first interview with Mrs. Amito, she 
said that she wanted relief because Mr. 
Amito had left home two weeks ago. He 
had left other times “ but this time he took 
all his clothes, so he won’t return.” This 
apparently aroused fear and concern which 
activated her seeking outside help. 

All these clients had gone to relatives, 
friends, church, or protective agencies, and 
this seeking of “ advice” from so many dif- 
ferent people indicates the extent of their 
confusion and may also represent a desire 
to have corroboration of their point of view. 
A woman’s attempts to work out her prob- 
lems and the ways in which she uses the 
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different people to whom she has appealed, 
suggests the role she may be wanting the 
agency to take, and also gives an indication 
of the pressures motivating her to come. A 
family welfare agency often is placed in the 
position of a parent person. This seemed 
particularly true in regard to these women 
who wanted the agency to take over the 
responsibility for what was happening; to 
tell them what to do or agree with what 
they were doing and support them. Some- 
times a woman wants to use the agency to 
punish her husband and to make him sup- 
port her. When Mrs. Amito wanted the 
agency to do this, and when we did not agree 
to perform this service for her, she imme- 
diately went to a protective agency, demand- 
ing that someone take some action against 
Mr. Amito. Later she called the police 
and considered going to the Court of Domes- 
tic Relations. 


Need to Return to the Parental Home 


We were impressed with one fact repeat- 
edly demonstrated—the woman’s desire to 
return to her parents. All the women 
seemed to be immature in varying degrees. 
Apparently when difficulties became too 
great in the marital situation, there was an 
attempt to escape adult responsibilities and 
to try to recapture the earlier state of being 
cared for, loved, and protected by the 
parents. A woman may feel the desire to 
return to her parents, even though she may 
not have been accepted in the past, but if 
she cannot accomplish this, she may remain 
with an unsatisfactory husband because he 
is less rejecting than her parents. 


Mrs. Silvano’s marriage to Mr. S, who is eleven 
years older than she, had been arranged by her 
parents when she was sixteen years of age. She 
wanted to return home immediately after her 
marriage but her parents would not permit her to 
do so. She made many subsequent attempts to 
return home but each time was rebuffed by her 
parents, who did not sympathize with her unhap- 
piness and felt that since her husband supported 
her adequately and had no bad habits, she should 
be satisfied and should not be so upset by the 
occasional beatings she received from him. 

Mrs. S showed a marked attachment to her 
mother, who seemed to favor the older boys in 
the family. She resented the fact that her sister 
(next youngest sibling) had left her husband and 
was living with the mother. Later contacts con- 
firmed an inference that the sister’s return to the 


parental home might have reactivated a sibling 
rivalry situation and precipitated Mrs. S’s desire 
to live with her mother also. 


Mrs. Marino is the sister mentioned in the Sil- 
vano case. Mrs. M showed a strong attachment 
for her mother with whom she identified in many 
ways. She saw that she was like her mother in 
having married a husband who beat her, who did 
not support her, and from whom it finally was 
necessary for her to be separated. She returned 
to her mother’s home and remained there in spite 
of crowded living conditions and her mother’s very 
difficult personality. 

Mrs. Racini had lived with relatives and in 
orphanages until she was twelve, when her father 
took her home to keep house for him and her 
younger brother. She was fairly contented for the 
period when she was twelve to sixteen, for she 
enjoyed keeping house for her father and felt that 
he was kind to her. When she was sixteen, she 
married a World War veteran, fourteen years 
older than herself. There was a great deal of quar- 
reling and she returned several times to live with 
her father and brother. Finally, following an 
unusually severe quarrel, he deserted. There was 
also considerable friction during her second mar- 
riage. She finally left her husband and returned 
to live in her father’s home, where she said she 
was happy and content to remain. 

Mrs. Amito’s father was out of town; she said 
her mother was dead, and her brother, apparently 
her only other relative, was receiving relief from 
the public agency. It is interesting to note that this 
was the only case out of the five studied in which 
the pull to the parent was not discernible. Also, 
this was one of the two cases in which there was 
an early reconciliation, which still continues. 

Mrs. Campana stated that she had been married 
a year and a half and that her father still did not 
speak to her because of his opposition to the mar- 
riage. Mrs. C wanted to return home to her father, 
a widower. She knew he would take care of her, in 
contrast to what Mr. C had done. She spoke affec- 
tionately of her father and expressed a desire to 
keep house for him again, as she had done in the 
past. 


Mrs. C explained that she was the youngest of 
three children, her mother died when she was four, 
and the father had never remarried. (Previously, 
her sister, six years her senior, had been able to 
return home to the father with her baby.) 

Mrs. C repeatedly emphasized her desire to re- 
turn to her father. “ Everyone knows that a father 
does more for you than a husband. My father 
would take care of the baby if we could go home.” 
She recalled being considered and treated as the 
baby by the father, because she was the youngest 
child. Mrs. C emphasized how much she had 
missed having a mother, and how much she wanted 
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with her father, from whom she 


“to make up’ 
had been estranged since he disapproved of her 
marriage. It was obvious throughout that return- 
ing home was the one goal she had had in mind 
all along. 


A discussion of this need to return to the 
parents made us aware of the important part 
social agencies play when, through their case 
work and relief practice, they become in- 
volved in this process, which means a regres- 
sion. This demonstrated to us the impor- 
tance of considering in every step along the 
way whether what we were doing would 
have constructive or destructive values for 
the client. We conjectured about the extent 
to which these women initially rejected their 
marriages, and whether the desertion of the 
husband was not fulfilling the woman’s need 
to escape the adult responsibility of mar- 
riage. She gets her husband to leave, and 
at the same time receives the sympathy of 
the community ; and as illustrated in several 
of our cases, is able to return to the home 
of her parents, where she wanted to be all 
along. We are aware, of course, that much 
of this behavior is not on a conscious level, 
but arises from the woman’s unhappiness 
and conflict in a situation she is unable to 
meet adequately. 


Conclusion 


We considered our relief practice in these 
cases in relation to the adjustment made: 
two families were reunited; one woman 
returned to her father’s home where her 
husband is a frequent visitor; another re- 
turned to her mother; and the fifth one 
accepted the plan of living alone and secur- 
ing support from her husband as an alter- 
native because her mother would not permit 
her to return home. We found that it was 
very necessary to evaluate carefully the 
client’s request in our initial contact with 
her, and that in some instances, the giving 
of relief at this point would not have con- 
structive values in relation to the case work. 
We were aware of the extent to which 
requests for relief are made in first inter- 
views, even when relief is not indicated. 
If relief is not necessary, the question arises 
as to why these requests were made in con- 
nection with the “ desertion.” We felt that 
perhaps the woman was saying in effect, 
“T’ve lost something; now give me some- 
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thing.” It was seen that the more careful 
evaluation of the relief request helps the 
woman to face the reality situation earlier. 

In regard to the outcome of these cases, 
questions may be raised as to whether more 
satisfactory adjustment would not have been 
made if relief had been granted more read- 
ily; the type and amount of case work 
accompanying this approach in relief prac- 
tice, and whether the possibilities for case 
work might have been increased if relief 
had been granted earlier in these cases. We 
were aware of these implications throughout 
our handling of these cases. 


In considering the outcome of these cases, 
it should be noted that the Silvano and 
Marina cases (the two sisters with a very 
poor family background) are the two cases 
in which the women were either unable or 
unwilling to consider working out any pos- 
sible adjustment with their husbands. How- 
ever, these were the cases on which there 
was particular emphasis on case work from 
the first, and the cases are still active. 


The other three cases were fairly short- 
time contacts; the Amito and Campana 
cases were active for two and a half months, 
during which time reconciliation took place ; 
in the Racini case, there was a reconciliation 
five days after our first contact, and two 
months later, Mrs. Racini went back to her 
father. Contact was continued for two 
months, however, in an attempt to see if 
any other adjustment was possible, but Mrs. 
Racini would not consider any other plan, 
and she and her husband continue to be 
friendly, while she lives in her father’s home. 


The fact that we did not give immediate 
relief in these cases seems to have had the 
following results: (1) It caused the woman 
to take more responsibility herself; (2) it 
stimulated the woman to use her own re- 
sources ; (3) it forced her to face the reality 
of her situation earlier; (4) it brought the 
husband to the agency almost immediately ; 
(5) it gave us diagnostic material by show- 
ing us how the woman would act in a crisis 
situation; (6) it gave us some measure of 
the degree of the need of the woman to 
return to the parent; (7) it enabled us to 
determine in what role the client was at- 
tempting to place us and whether or not 
this was the rdle in which we could function 
most constructively. 
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A First Interview with a Prospective Foster Mother 


Desorau S. PortTNoy 


N an earlier article on the use of case work 

skills in home finding,’ I discussed some 
of the problems facing a case worker setting 
out to select foster homes. I compared the 
approach of a prospective foster parent to a 
child-placing agency with the approach of a 
client to a social agency, and pointed out 
some of the similarities and differences in 
the motivations of each and their differing 
effects on the case worker. The following 
first interview ? with a woman applying to 
board a child illustrates some of the points I 
made in the earlier article. In this interview 
it is possible to see the approach of the 
prospective foster mother, the worker’s 
visual observations, her conscious impres- 
sions and reactions, some of the interaction 
between the prospective foster mother and 
the case worker, something of the undercur- 
rent of feeling that took place in the inter- 
view, and the anxiety experienced by the 
worker in arriving at a decision. 


Mrs. Darnell came into the office one 
afternoon by appointment to make applica- 
tion to board a child. As I approached the 
waiting-room to greet her, my first impres- 
sion was of a well-dressed person of middle 
age, rather stern in appearance. At my 
request she followed me up the stairs and 
sat down in my office. I asked her to take 
off her coat, to which she replied that she 
did not think she would be staying long. I 
did not urge her to take it off. (I sensed 
her reluctance to take off her coat as some 
uneasiness in a new situation, but did not 
give it further thought at this time.) 

I opened the interview by asking Mrs. D 
what sort of child she was interested in 
boarding. (From this point on I had a very 
interesting and pleasant time. Somehow, 
the way Mrs. D put herself into the discus- 


1“ The Use of Case Work Skills in Home Find- 
ing,’ THe Fairy, February, 1940, p. 320. 

*The case worker whose interview is described 
is a graduate of the George Warren Department 
of Social Work at Washington University, St. 
Louis. She has had three and a half years of 
experience in family agencies, a year in a public 
relief agency, and ten years in a child-placing 
agency. 


sion and the fact that she took off her coat 
some time later and stayed an hour, made 
me think that she, too, found something satis- 
fying in our discussion.) Mrs. D answered 
my question by saying that she wanted a 
small boy about 8 or 10; that her daughter 
Alice, 14, had persuaded her to come to the 
agency. Alice had been friendly with a 
neighbor’s boy and since they moved, Alice 
had no companionship of either boys or 
girls in the new neighborhood. She had 
spent a day of Christmas vacation visiting 
the boy in the old neighborhood and had 
come home most enthusiastic about the good 
time she had there. This seemed to me a 
bit unusual in a fourteen-year-old girl, and 
I commented to this effect to draw Mrs. D 
out further. She was quite comfortable and 
did not hesitate with her response. She 
thought it quite natural. Her husband’s 
brother had boys, her sister had boys. They 
visited back and forth, and Alice was accus- 
tomed to associating with boys. Mrs. D 
went on to say that she thought it would be 
fine if they could get a boy who would be 
companionable. She had some reservations 
about whether such a boy could be found. 
“Perhaps 8 to 10 may be the hardest age.” 
What did the worker think? After express- 
ing her own doubts, Mrs. D thus turned to 
me for an opinion. I answered that 8 to 10 
was not necessarily the hardest. I wondered 
what she was questioning. She then came 
out frankly and said she was really inexperi- 
enced and had a good many reservations 
about taking a boy. Perhaps it wouldn’t 
work out. Perhaps he would not like them. 
She did not think it would be easy. She 
was a little bit apprehensive but she would 
like to try it anyway. 

Mrs. D’s frankness at this point was en- 
couraging. I thought, “ Here is a person 
whose expressed motive for wanting a boy 
seems unusual, but in any event, she has put 
some thought to what she is undertaking. 
This is a woman who is comfortable about 
expressing her fear. She is not trying to 


present herself as what she is not.” Through- 
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out the interview there was a freedom of 
give and take in questions and answers, with 
Mrs. D participating as much as I did, and 
I felt, “ Here is a woman who is giving her- 
self freely to finding out what she is under- 
taking.” Her ability to put her own feelings 
into words was encouraging as a clue to her 
ability to help a child, perhaps, about meet- 
ing his fears, though I, of course, as yet 
knew nothing of how she met her fears after 
she labeled them. 

Something about Mrs. D’s seriousness, 
her acknowledgment and assimilation of the 
fear in new and unknown experiences, her 
ability to say maybe it wouldn’t work, maybe 
the child wouldn’t like them, implying at the 
same time that maybe they wanted to be sure 
of having the kind of child they would like, 
made me feel that she might be looking for 
a permanent child to belong wholly to her 
and her family, and I asked her if this might 
be so. She said she really had not got that 
far. (1 believe that consciously she had not 
and that there was enough fear and misgiv- 
ings about such a venture for her not to be 
able to go all the way and say, “ Yes, I want 
a child to keep.”) Mrs. D answered that 
she thought she would like to take one to 
board before she would take one to rear. 
She thinks Alice has always wanted a 
younger child. Mrs. D herself thinks it a 
handicap being an only child, and as if to 
counteract the implication of this remark 
she said, “Alice is an unselfish child, willing 
to share.” I then told her that I was asking 
how long she was thinking of keeping a 
child, because if she was thinking of one 
who could become part of her family, she 
might be thinking of one with no ties. Here 
I am not sure whether my thinking that 
Mrs. D might want a permanent child, or 
my knowledge of a bright ten-year-old boy 
who could fit into a cultured setting, took 
hold of me, but I did tell her something 
about one small boy with no ties, and also 
that most of our children would have parents 
visiting, giving Mrs. D some glimpse of 
what taking a child through our agency 
might mean to her. She said she felt that 
she would like to have a child whose parents 
were visiting. She would want to feel that 
if it did not work out she would not keep 
him, to which I said we would not want a 
child to live with them unless they would 
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all be comfortable, including in this remark 
my recognition of Mrs. D’s anxiety as well 
as my concern for an agency child. I said 
that when she took a child into her house- 
hold, at first fitting in might be a strain and 
that there would be tension. When she took 
in a child she took not only him, but she 
and he would be having dealings with his 
parents, and the effect on him of his parents’ 
visits might be worry, upset, or even in- 
dulgence, and she would have the every day 
living with these effects. She said she was 
glad to know this. It was something she 
hadn’t thought of in taking a child. (Here 
I felt Mrs. D was receptive to a new idea, 
and this I felt was encouraging. ) 

Mrs. D went on to ask about our children. 
Were they all from poor families? I told 
her they came from some poor families, but 
that they were children of varying capacities. 
By this time I sensed that here was a cul- 
tured person who would probably want a 
capable child, so I said we would want to 
get acquainted with her and her family to 
learn what child would be acceptable to them 
and fit into their setting. She came back to 
the fact that she would be apprehensive 
about taking a child, and I said a child, too, 
would be somewhat fearful. She replied 
that any new experience is undertaken with 
a little fear, and that the best way to take 
in a strange child was to sit back and let 
him find his way around for the first few 
days, observing him but not commenting on 
his behavior. She felt that if the child got 
the feeling that they were really interested 
in him, he would respond. At this point she 
gave me some clues as to what she wanted 
from the child, which again made me feel 
that she wanted more than a boarding child. 
She wanted a child she could treat like her 
own, one who would be appreciative. If he 
had any talent, she wanted to give him train- 
ing. She thought any child would respond 
to such offers. I said one would think so, 
but our children had been hurt. They did 
not trust grown folks. They had probably 
experienced broken promises and there was 
no capacity for appreciation in them. They 
might be cagey of offers at first. It might 
be a long time until they could trust adults. 
I told her of a five-year-old girl who said, 
“Am I really going to stay for ever and 
ever?” after she had been put out of three 
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homes. I said this skepticism in a child 
might be hard to bear. Mrs. D said then 
that she knew it would not be easy but she 
thought she could be patient. 

I then asked her how her husband felt 
about the matter and she said thoughtfully, 
“ He is not enthusiastic. He is not the kind 
of a person who gets enthusiastic about any- 
thing. We wants us to work it out first. 
He is not objecting. We think he'll like a 
child but, truthfully, this is my daughter’s 
and my idea.” 

When asked how she happened to come 
to the Children’s Aid Society, she said Alice 
had read the agency’s article in the news- 
paper on the need for homes for children 
and had not let her rest a minute. I briefly 
said we considered it important for a child 
to be wanted by everyone in the family, and 
with a small boy a father was particularly 
important. (Here I made a mental note 
that Mr. D was an unknown factor and his 
attitude would bear further exploration.) I 
then went on to tell Mrs. D about a small 
boy who needed placement, in order to give 
her some example of why children came to 
us. In Jimmy’s case the need for placement 
arose from rivalry between himself and an 
older brother, and the consequent misbe- 
havior which his mother had been unable to 
cope with. Mrs. D showed considerable 
feeling on this subject and revealed a rela- 
tionship in her own life which was charac- 
terized by painful emotion. She quite freely 
said that she knew how hard it was to have 
an older child held up as an example. She 
had had an older sister who was always held 
up as an accomplished child. This had a 
deadening effect on Mrs. D, who did not 
try for accomplishment until her sister was 
married and out of the home. She thinks 
parents often make this mistake. She then 
said she had studied child psychology and 
had been a member of the Child Study 
Group in her church for the past ten years. 
She described the different personalities of 
the three nephews, being very critical of the 
parents’ lack of appreciation for the middle 
one. When I said that parents do make 
mistakes and being a parent is a man-sized 
job, she said yes, it certainly was, and chil- 
dren were often “on to you.” With a smile 
and an apology for the slang, she said, “Alice 
was on to me long before I was on to her.” 


Some capacity on Mrs. D’s part to identify 
with suffering came out in her next remark 
about knowing how it felt to be hurt. She 
and Alice had suffered. Here she compared 
bodily pain to my presentation of emotional 
pain but I sensed that underneath she was 
saying she and Alice had suffered emo- 
tionally, too, but I did not pursue this. We 
did go on to a discussion of medical care, 
and here I was confronted with my first 
question about Mrs. D. (Up to this point 
I think I had been accepting wholly the pos- 
sibility of giving her a child and thinking 
that she had a warm welcome for the right 
child and a real place in her home for one.) 
At this point she said the whole family was 
treated by chiropractors and she put a lot 
of faith in the right food; that you could be 
eating a lot and not be well nourished and 
that it was important to eat nourishing food. 
Here she elaborated, for perhaps ten min- 
utes, on how she had come to use a chiro- 
practor when doctor after doctor had failed 
to help her regain her health after Alice’s 
birth and failed to help Alice over her illness. 
She also went into detail on what articles of 
diet were beneficial, which ones harmful, 
and so on, with what to me seemed exag- 
gerated zeal. 

I was startled by Mrs. D’s acceptance of 
the unscientific treatment of a chiropractor 
and by her apparent faddism in the matter 
of food. I was concerned because I knew 
that agency policy required a report of a 
physical examination for every prospective 
foster parent. I knew that the agency could 
not accept a statement on health from a 
chiropractor and that to tell Mrs. D we re- 
quired a report from a physician would be 
rejection of the kind of medical care she used 
and valued highly for herself and her family, 
and would amount to a rebuff to her. By 
this time I had used all the time I had 
allowed for the interview. In spite of my 
concern, and not knowing quite how to 
handle the situation at the moment, I de- 
cided there was enough positive about her 
to make me feel she was worth going on 
with. 

I gave Mrs. D an application blank and 
told her that after she and Mr. D had filled 
it out and had returned it, some one of our 
staff would be out to see them to get 
acquainted. 
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Perhaps it was just as well that I had no 
more time, for I am not sure that I would 
have been able comfortably, for either Mrs. 
D or myself, to draw her out more on this 
subject that concerned me. Also, it is some- 
times a real advantage to have time to weigh 
the contents of an interview and return to 
the subject of concern with a better assimi- 
lated anxiety. 

It was after I gave Mrs. D the application 
blank that she offered her tangible attraction 
for a small boy—a room of his own, a dog, 
and a ping-pong table. As she was leaving 
my office, she said she would not want us 
to give her a boy who took things or was too 
difficult to manage. I told her the chances 
were a small boy would be easier to manage 
than an older one, and that we would tell 
her about any child we would offer her and 
she would have the choice of taking him or 
not. We concluded the interview with the 
understanding that the next move was Mrs. 
D’s. If she and Mr. D decided they wanted 
a child from us, they would sign the appli- 
cation and mai! it back. 

This one interview was our agency’s only 
contact with Mrs. D. We have heard 
nothing more from her and have assumed 
she did not want a child from us. As I 
reviewed this interview later for future plan- 
ning, I decided that I was obviously not cer- 
tain of Mrs. D’s motive in asking us for a 
child, a small boy in particular. I’m not 
even sure that her only need is for a small 
boy. I did not ask her about a girl, nor did 
I encourage her to tell why she wanted a 
boy. I could speculate a bit. Perhaps her 
daughter was a disappointment because of 
her illness. Mrs. D did not talk about Alice 
except to say that Alice was in the first year 
of high school. There was certainly nothing 
disappointing in this grade achievement for 
a fourteen-year-old girl who had been ill. 
Perhaps the very omission, however, is of 
some importance. Perhaps Mrs. D is look- 
ing for more satisfaction in a boy, yet I 
received no hint of frustration or disappoint- 
ment in Alice. With a woman as straight- 
forward as Mrs. D, my inclination is to be- 
lieve that drawing her out about Alice I 
could have learned quite easily what marks, 
if any, her troubles with Alice’s illness had 
left on her, and this I labeled as a subject 
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for discussion in a second interview, if there 
was one. 


As Mrs. D talked about her illness and 
Alice’s, I wondered what such suffering did 
to her equilibrium, and for an answer I saw 
her before me, saying “ it was hard at first, 
but we managed.” She had come up smil- 
ing and she was quite cheerful. As the 
interview progressed, as she talked, her face 
relaxed, her body relaxed, she took off her 
coat and settled down. I felt that I had 
enough appreciation of the emotional balance 
of Mrs. D to make it worth while to go on 
with the exploration of this home for a child. 
Mrs. D apparently did not find enough 
attraction in the vista I opened for her to 
send back her written application. 


Although the interview with Mrs. D did 
not lead to an application or a usable home, 
this interview has proved useful as an 
example of the interaction which may take 
place in an interview with a prospective fos- 
ter mother; also, as an example of some of 
the qualities which we approve and some of 
those which frighten us. I think the inter- 
view shows the ambivalence in the prospec- 
tive foster mother quite clearly, the anxiety 
she felt about coming to the agency, about 
undertaking the boarding of a child. She 
kept coming back to her misgivings about a 
child, such as that he might not like them, 
and I sensed that she also had some concern 
that they might not like him. There was 
probably an undercurrent of fear which per- 
sisted until the end, and like most applicants, 
Mrs. D exposed her most terrifying fears of 
boarding a child when she said she would not 
want a boy who took things or who was too 
difficult to manage. 

This is also an excellent example of the 
kind of situation that stirs the case worker’s 
anxiety and creates ambivalence on the case 
worker’s part. Here was a woman who was 
cultured, pleasant, sensitive, with a sense of 
humor, and an ability to let a light note 
intrude into her serious discussion. On the 
other hand, too, quite unaware of the im- 
pression she was making, she put her 
so-called worse foot forward when she indi- 
cated her faddism on the matter of chiro- 
practors and diet. Up to that point I could 
accept her as a human being with strengths 
and weaknesses, with a balance between the 
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two which would still make it possible to 
consider her for a child; but from this point 
on I was obliged to say, “ Now this is dif- 
ferent from what we can accept,” explaining 
the conditions under which she and the 
C.A.S. would co-operate in the venture of 
boarding a child, that is, our need for re- 
ports of physical examination, our inability 
to accept a report from a chiropractor. 

At the close of the interview it may seem 
that I was still puzzled as to Mrs. D’s motive 
in requesting a child. I am inclined to 
believe that it was a combination of her in- 
terest and her daughter’s, and that she 
wanted one enough to make a serious effort 
to find out where she might get one and what 
kind she might find, and under what circum- 
stances. My questions and observations in 
this interview with Mrs. D are only addi- 
tional proof of what we have learned about 
foster parents through experience with 
them—that they may be people with all the 
friendliness, kindliness, sympathy and affec- 
tion we want, but also with some of the 


anxieties, idiosyncrasies, and failings of all 
human beings. Our job is to weigh positive 
and negative, learn what balance they have 
achieved in their own lives, how they have 
met their own deprivations and struggles, 
and how they have maintained their equi- 
librium in the face of stress and strain in 
their own lives. On the basis of such under- 
standing of them we can gain some clue as 
to how they will be affected by the entrance 
of a foster child into their lives, how they 
are likely to react to a new element in their 
lives, how they will maintain their equilib- 
rium or find a new one, how they will help 
the foster child in meeting his life’s prob- 
lems. As our skill and capacity to observe 
and understand what we learn about foster 
parents and children increase, so, too, will 
our capacity to select suitable foster parents 
increase. In the meantime, we shall be 
obliged to continue to depend somewhat 
upon intuition and to bear the anxiety that 
goes with not being able to put our fingers 
on scientific criteria neatly labeled. 


Editorial Notes 


Controversies within the Profession 


UCH has been said in many quarters 

about recent events in the Clayton, 
Missouri, Family Service Society. The 
widespread publicity given to intimate prob- 
lems of one agency seems to us highly re- 
grettable. However, since this discussion is 
taking place, we believe a case work journal 
should raise some of the serious questions 


1In brief, the crux of the Clayton difficulty was 
a decision made by the board and the executive of 
the agency, without prior consultation with the 
staff, to adopt a plan of reorganization of the 
supervisory responsibility within the agency, which 
involved salary reductions and changes in responsi- 
bility and status. On the request of the staff a 
study of the employment practices involved was 
made by the Executive Secretary of the A.A.S.W. 
The Social Service Employees Union, Local No. 
83, to which a majority of the staff belonged, has 
taken up various problems of the agency. For 
details see: The Compass, Aug. and Nov., 1940, 
issues, A.A.S.W., New York; “ Employment Prac- 
tices Inquiry,” by Walter West, A.A.S.W., New 
York (available to individual members upon re- 
quest, at cost); Social Work Today, Nov., 1940, 
New York; Bulletins of the Social Service Em- 
ployees Union, Local No. 83, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Family Welfare Association of America, statement 
to be published in Hicuiicuts, December, 1940. 


involved as to methods and principles in 
professional relationships. 


The Basis for Evaluating Professional 
Performance 


The evaluation of case workers as a proc- 
ess and method has now been fairly well 
established in case work agencies; in a few, 
supervisors are also evaluated. But social 
work has available little data for the evalua- 
tion of the work of administrators or execu- 
tives. Professional practice and policy in 
administration, as it deals with working re- 
lations and methods, are areas in which there 
is much difference of opinion. While there 
is general agreement as to the value and 
necessity of staff participation, the relation 
of board, staff, and executive, and their re- 
spective responsibilities, is a complicated one, 
handled in different ways in different agen- 
cies. In this, as in other fields of practice, 
there are no “ rules” to be rigidly followed. 
The Standard Employment Practices recom- 
mended by the American Association of 
Social Workers represent the concensus of 
chapter opinions of what are considered good 
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policies, and do not necessarily represent 
actual practice in every agency in every com- 
munity. It is, therefore, important to seek 
for ways of clarifying and improving prac- 
tice. This seems to us much more construc- 
tive and sound than a negative emphasis 
upon the mistakes in particular situations.” 

Another important factor to keep in mind 
in evaluating professional practice is that 
one aspect of agency administration cannot 
and should not be judged in and of itself. 
The situation in any agency, just as in any 
other social institution, always has a history ; 
many contributing influences complicate its 
analysis, and a complete picture of a con- 
troversy usually reveals mistakes in judg- 
ment and valid differences of opinion before 
and during and consequent to the disagree- 
ment on the part of all the groups involved. 
It seems to us unfair that an agency should 
be judged and made the target of widespread 
criticism on a specific issue without giving 
due attention and credit to its general caliber 
and even more to the capacities of its staff 
and its future plans. 

The same principle holds in regard to an 
individual social worker. Blacklisting is not 
a professional method nor in keeping with 
social work principles. The important cri- 
terion in judging a professional person’s 
capacities is not the individual mistakes he 
may make but rather his general ability, his 
record, and his capacity to learn from his 
experiences. Should any case worker be 
condemned in toto because of errors in 
handling one case or a difference of opinion 
as to method, or a supervisor for mistakes 
in supervising one worker, or an executive 
for mistaken judgment and failure to follow 
desirable procedure in making one plan? 
Probably most honest executives and case 
workers who have studied the Clayton situa- 
tion would say, “ There, but for the grace of 
God, go I.” Therefore, we believe our judg- 
ment of the parties involved in any social 
work controversy should not be made in a 
spirit of self-righteousness or in one of 
punishment, but with consideration for all 
the individuals concerned, with an effort to 


*The response of our readers to an earlier 
editorial in THe FAmMIty raising questions about 
professional skill in administration indicates wide 
interest in this subject and the Editorial Committee 
has planned to secure articles discussing various 
problems in the administration of case work 
agencies. 
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learn from our experiences, by clarifying the 
broader professional questions involved. 


Responsibilities in Resolving Controversies 


One of the cardinal principles of social 
work, growing out of its work with individ- 
ual clients, is to seek to understand and re- 
spect the points of view of all the individuals 
concerned, to seek the resolution of conflicts 
rather than to precipitate or accentuate them, 
and to work co-operatively on constructive 
plans in a spirit of mutual confidence and 
good will. When a difference of opinion 
arises within the professional group or a 
local controversy develops, each of us has a 
responsibility to consider how our profes- 
sional principles apply to and can guide us 
in each step of the process of resolving the 
difficulty. 

As case workers do we not have a respon- 
sibility to use the methods and disciplines 
of our profession, not only in working with 
clients but also in working relationships be- 
tween workers, supervisors, and executives, 
board members, and other people in the 
community, to develop a constructive and 
co-operative basis for working together ? 

As members of the A.A.S.W. we are di- 
rectly affected by the methods and functions 
of our national association, first as workers 
in agencies in which the A.A.S.W. might 
enter to study employment practices, and 
second, as individual social workers seeking 
through their national organization the de- 
velopment of professional standards. At 
what point is it appropriate or necessary for 
a staff to call upon the assistance of national 
organizations to help work out a local prob- 
lem? What kind of inquiry and report will 
be most helpful to the agency and the pro- 
fession in different situations? What rela- 
tion does a fact-finding inquiry have to the 
processes of resolving controversies? To 
whom should detailed information about a 
local situation be given? 

What are the methods and objectives of 
social work unions in relation to an agency 
controversy ? 

What is the role and what are the prin- 
ciples and methods of the national functional 
organizations in a particular case work field 
to which an individual agency belongs? 
What should be the relations of such national 
organizations and the national professional 
associations of individual social workers ? 
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This discussion does not attempt to in- 
clude all the questions of professional 
methods and responsibilities that have been 
raised by the Clayton controversy. Many 
oi these are rightfully the subjects for study, 
discussion, and mutual co-operation. Con- 
structive solution of these problems should 
lead to an enrichment of the content of ad- 
ministration, fruitful developments of pro- 
cedures in resolving controversies, and to a 
thoughtful, professional articulation of indi- 
vidual and organizational responsibilities. 


Our Common Responsibilities 


Controversies within the profession will 
inevitably injure the confidence and respect 
of both clients and contributors, not only in 
the individual agency, but also in social work 
in general. There is danger that conflicts 
may tend to crystallize differences of opin- 
ion, sharpen issues, create antagonism and 
apprehension, and deflect the energy and 
attention of the profession into a wider 
controversy, rather than focus our attention 
upon our primary responsibility—the main- 
tenance and development of professional 
service to clients. The publicity given the 
Clayton situation seems to us to focus criti- 
cism on one person and one agency with an 
intensity and harshness of tone and phrase- 
ology that are not proportionate to the situ- 
ation nor in keeping with professional prin- 
ciples. This situation challenges us to apply 
our case work understanding of behavior and 
motivations and skill in dealing with human 
relationships to our own attitudes about dif- 
ferences of opinion within the social work 
family. 

Conflicts always tend to awaken and in- 
tensify our emotional reactions, particularly 
our attitudes toward people in authority. A 
psychological factor that often operates in 
working relations and especially in contro- 
versies is a tendency to dichotomize, which 
divides the world or the people in it into two 
groups, one that is “ all black” and one that 
is “all white.” This tendency of human 
nature expresses itself in the dichotomy of 
the in-group and the out-group which the 
sociologists have described. Something of 
the same tendency appears in what at times 
partakes of the nature of a class division in 
labor relations, a division between “ em- 
ployers” as one group and “ employees ” as 


the other. both of which idealize their own 
methods and policies and suspect those of 
the other group as selfish and unjust, so that 
the two groups are assumed to be inevitably 
in conflict with mutually opposing objectives. 
Social workers have long upheld the right of 
workers to organize, so that this is not a 
question of the purposes and methods of 
unions per se. But since it is a natural 
tendency to divide ourselves into groups, we 
need to bear this factor in mind in under- 
standing our attitudes about professional 
relationships. 

Do social workers who are staff members 
and social workers who are executives con- 
stitute a dichotomy of two separate groups? 
Or are case workers, supervisors, and ex- 
ecutives, belonging to the same national pro- 
fessional associations, essentially colleagues, 
working for the same professional objectives 
although their responsibilities differ? The 
question may also be asked whether social 
workers consider that the boards of direc- 
tors of agencies constitute a group with dif- 
ferent objectives, or whether they share the 
same basic objectives as social workers, 
namely, the promotion and development of 
social services to people in the community. 

On the basis of our responsibilities mu- 
tually assumed and our knowledge of human 
behavior, we should find it possible to differ 
without engaging in critical disputes in 
which we are arraigned against each other. 
When errors of judgment or action occur, 
we should be more than ever thoughtful lest 
injured feelings, or anger, or questions of 
status, or distrust of motives obscure the 
pertinent and important fact that we share 
in common obligations to our clients and 
community. These are the disciplines of our 
profession. They are the more binding on 
each of us because they are self-imposed. 

Maurine LABARRE 


Mrs. John M. Glenn 


M ETAPHYSICIANS have emphasized 
the truth that real understanding of 
another personality brings with it the stimu- 
lus of an accompanying understanding of 
yourself by the other; there could be no 
greater incentive to growth than in such a 
coming together of personalities. In the life 
of Mrs. John M. Glenn, who died on No- 
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vember 3, there has been continuing revela- 
tion of this supreme gift to personality. 
Whatever her own ideas, they were not to 
be considered by themselves but colored and 
tempered by what the other personality sin- 
cerely revealed. It is that which all who 
were closely associated with her so much 
appreciated. There was always recognition 
that one’s own beliefs and standards were 
sympathetically considered in connection 
with whatever ends were sought. There was 
no sort of conference, no kind of meeting in 
which this essential quality was not revealed, 
sometimes in an astonishing manner, and in 
a warmly appreciative way which left with it 
an encouragement, an inspiration of the 
spirit. 
Mrs, associated with the 


Glenn was 


Family Welfare Association of America long 
before it emerged into a national movement, 
when it was only a Field Department of 
prominent family agencies seeking light from 
each other. Later she was President of the 
Association over a long period of its exist- 
ence and through some of its more troublous 
days. 

It is not essential that there be recorded 
here all the history of the past but there 
should be record given to her essential one- 
ness with the ideals involved in what we call 
social case work, the working with people 
with deep understanding. That is her 
precious heritage to us all—her gallant spirit. 
The eternal quality of her life has impressed 
itself upon our life today. 

Francis H. McLean 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


NTRODUCTION to Soctrat Case Work: 
Josephine Strode. 219 pp., 1940. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, or THe Famiry. $2.50. 

This is the third book on social case work to 

appear within a year. It is written primarily as an 
introductory textbook for under-graduate courses, 
and for in-service training programs, and includes 
pedagogical suggestions. It presents an historical 
view of the development of social case work, analy- 
sis of principles and practice, and consideration of 
problems. The author announces that a second 
volume will present case material and an analysis 
of techniques and procedures. A detailed review 
will appear in an early issue of THE Famity. 


N Avoptep Cuitp Looxs at Apoption: Carol 
S. Prentice. 222 pp. 1940. Appleton- 
Century, New York, or Tue Famiry. 

2.00. 

As the title implies, Mrs. Prentice was adopted. 
She has also grown up, adopted a child herself, 
and has kept intelligent, not entirely personal or 
lay, connection with adoption. She admits with 
disarming honesty that this is a book of her per- 
sonal experiences, both as an adopted child, an 
adoptive parent, and a lawyer who has used her 
legal training, as well as her human and special 
understanding, in the assistance of adoption agen- 
cies. More than half of the book is given to 
consideration of adoption practice and malpractice, 
and it concludes with a brief “ Manual for Adopt- 
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ing Parents” which could as validly be titled 
“Manual to Social Workers in Adoption.” 

This is a human document, well written, with 
penetrating awareness of people, humor and real 
honesty. The observations and conclusions are on 
the whole sound, and just at the moment that one 
gets ready to say, unable to believe it can be so 
good, “Ah, here the personal gets in the way,” the 
author calmly admits it may, then goes on to an 
even sounder generalization. It is informational 
and intelligent. The author knows what she is 
talking about because she has worked at the prob- 
lem practically and has the rare ability to use her 
personal experience, beginning at her life with two 
spinsters who adopted her and were pioneers in 
adoption practice. 

The real balance that this author maintains be- 
tween feeling and objective fact breaks down in 
Chapters XVI and XVII, “ The Human Material” 
and “Heredity and Environment.” The first of 
these is based partially on “Fit and Proper?” a 
study of legal adoption in Massachusetts made by 
Ida R. Parker and published in 1927 which states 
that of 93 mothers of children placed for adoption, 
only three “ seem from the facts to have been good 
human material” and that of 22 nothing at all is 
known. This may be the only material available 
on the subject—which would indicate that more 
case workers should write about adoption. On the 
other hand, the author seems to center her own 
personal alarm here. I should like to question 
whether such a lack of information exists in legiti- 
mate child-placing agencies and also whether the 
facts as known by these agencies would not point 
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to a different conclusion. My experience with 
adoptions would indicate that at least two-thirds 
of the mothers whose babies are accepted for adop- 
tion are better than average human material if 
judged on capacity for education, family standing 
in community, and personality. The subtler impli- 
cations of illegitimacy both as an indication of the 
mother’s maladjustment and for the child may be 
something else to consider. That strangeness and 
fear are inherent in deliberately taking an unrelated 
child into one’s family is unquestionable, but one 
doubts whether such fear should be so definitely 
centered on inheritance. 

In the second of these chapters, Mrs. Prentice 
makes some interesting and penetrating comments 
about parents’ capacity to accept difference in own 
children and in adoptive children. I question 
whether the difficulty in the latter situation is 
unknown and unfamiliar heredity or rather the fear 
which comes from “ not-ownness.” In either case, 
the conclusion that “congeniality of mental and 
temperamental outlook must be the goal of every 
adoption placement” seems a sound one. 

Jura ANN BisHop 
Children’s Home Society of Virgina 
Richmond, Va. 


HE TriumpH oF Wrtuie Ponp: Caroline 
Slade. 370 pp., 1940. Vanguard Press, New 
York, or Tue Famiry. $2.50. 


This novel is the story of a family on relief in 
a town of 18,000. The wage earner, Willie Pond, 
suffers in the most abject poverty while on WPA 
and on relief. When he is taken to the hospital 
with tuberculosis, his family is given Aid to De- 
“pendent Children and they begin again to live like 
human beings. However, when he is cured and he 
finds that they must return to relief, he commits 
suicide. The title apparently means that the 
author believes the only way one can beat the game 
is to commit suicide and keep one’s family on ADC 
because being on relief makes death seem prefer- 
able to life. 

Mrs. Slade, the author, is not sufficiently an 
artist to handle this type of material. Her style is 
too much that of a poor case record; she follows 
each character with such thoroughness that the 
reader soon ceases to care what happens to any of 
them. She has a method of dialogue in which her 
characters repeat what they are saying until it 
grows rather monotonous. 

It is most unfortunate that Mrs. Slade has chosen 
to give public assistance a black eye at a time when 
it is most in need of encouragement. It is difficult 
to know just what she does want or what she con- 
siders adequate administration of relief. One can 
easily agree with her that the politically appointed, 
frustrated, sadistic type of worker, Miss Southard, 
could be of little help to anyone in distress. But 


the alternative, Miss Shonts, the ADC worker 
who puts the family on its feet, goes to the other 
extreme of becoming so involved in the family’s 
affairs that Willie himself comments, “ Miss Shonts 
is sure the father of my family.” Does the author 
mean to infer that social workers are not sufh- 
ciently interested to do something about the evils 
of relief or that the system is so heartless that 
only by committing suicide can one beat it? It is 
unfortunate, too, that Mrs. Slade is a social 
worker, because to some readers it will appear that 
this book gives the “low-down” on relief. 
Fortunately for social work this book definitely 

dates itself so that one can hope that it will soon 
die as a literary work. It would make an excellent 
text for the opponents of the social security 
program. 

Lee R. STEINER 

New York, N. Y. 


HILD PsycHoLocGy FoR PROFESSIONAL 
Workers: Florence M. Teagarden. 641 pp., 
1940. Prentice-Hall, New York, or THE 

Famity. $3.25. 


The scope of Dr. Teagarden’s book is wide but 
she has assembled the data with strict regard for 
scientific accuracy, without bias or prejudice for 
any particular school of psychology; moreover, 
any interpretations of her own show rare common 
sense and the applications of data concerning child 
development to case work situations are decidedly 
practical. Because the book is both sound and 
practical and covers such a wide field, it should be 
invaluable for social workers and also for psycholo- 
gists engaged in clinical work and called upon to 
assist case workers in planning for children. 

The child’s development is considered in terms 
of hereditary background, prenatal growth, birth, 
infancy, preschool period, and so on. The emo- 
tional life, sexual development, and _ intellectual 
capacities of children are considered, also the rela- 
tionship of home and school to the child’s life and 
development. Childhood illnesses, behavior diffi- 
culties, and special handicaps such as defects of 
vision, hearing, and speech, are among the topics 
included. Besides the applications to case work 
which are made in the chapters dealing with the 
above topics, there are separate chapters on adop- 
tion and on foster home and institutional care. 


PuHyYLtiis BLANCHARD 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 


ODERN Marrrace: Edited by Moses Jung. 
420 pp., 1940. F. S. Crofts & Co, New 
York, or THE Fammiry. $3.75. 


In an attempt at a frank and authoritative dis- 
cussion of the major aspects of marriage, some 
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twenty persons, college professors for the most 
part (of law, art, philosophy, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, economics, biology, gynecology, psychiatry, 
and child welfare) have contributed chapters in 
line with their specialized knowledge. Jung has 
focused the various subjects toward ethical and 
aesthetic implications. 

Herein lies the weakness of the book—the im- 
plication being that knowledge alone makes possible 
an ability to meet the many questions of mar- 
riage and family relationships. With the exception 
of one chapter on marriage and mental hygiene, 
very little emphasis is given to a discussion of how 
and why some individuals relate themselves success- 
fully and others unsuccessfully to these questions 
or why individual counseling in some instances is 
a necessary and natural supplement to knowledge. 
Those engaged in marriage and family counseling 
work will miss any discussion of the way in which 
our emotional development affects our intellectual 
acceptance of facts. 

For the college student, the book seems to lack 
sufficient discussion of practical questions to give 
reality to the theoretical and rather academic ap- 
proach of most of the material. 

The division of labor in writing might be re- 
sponsible for the lack of unity and continuity re- 
garding a consistent point of view about marriage. 
No doubt Jung sensed more unity since he corre- 
lated the material in his discussions, but this is not 
evident to the average reader. 

Although there is nothing new in the content 
covered, the book offers considerable factual data 
on the topics discussed as well as comprehensive 
charts and reading references. 


Anna Bupp WarRE 
Family Consultation Service 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE CHALLENGE oF ADOLESCENCE: Ira S. Wile. 
484 pp., 1939. Greenberg, New York, or THE 
Famiry. $3.50. 


This book has a broad scope, describing the 
various aspects of this period of life—biological, 
psychological, and sociological. Yet, despite the 
title, it fails as a dynamic interpretation of youth 
because of the lack of case material, and adds little 
to a book of similar type published in 1929, Adoles- 
cence: Its Conflicts and Escape, by Schwab and 
Veeder. From a psychiatrist who has worked with 
adolescents one would expect a more illuminating 
study, especially in the light of the generally in- 
creased awareness of youth’s problems and the 
growing body of experience in dealing with them 
in the past ten years. 


DoNALDINE DuDLEY 
Family Society of Philadelphia 
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OCIAL Security: Maxwell S. Stewart (Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition). 398 pp., 1939. 
W. W. Norton, New York, or THe Famiry. 

$3.50. 


What a five-day excursion is to Mexico or a 
ten-day tour to Europe, this book of Maxwell 
Stewart’s is to the field of social security. Like 
most quick trips, this, too, touches only the high 
spots. 

Mr. Stewart’s itinerary leads through four broad 
areas: factors giving rise to need for social secur- 
ity measures; the pre-natal and early develop- 
mental history of the Social Security Act; Euro- 
pean experience with social insurance and, finally, 
new horizons for social security in the United 
States. Some of these “horizons” are horizons 
no longer, however, for they have actually been 
reached since the book was published in March, 
1939. Fortunately for the timeliness of his book, 
Mr. Stewart reported amendments which appeared 
to be in the offing early in 1939 and which subse- 
quently have become part and parcel of the na- 
tional social security program. Thus, Social 
Security is less affected than it otherwise would 
have been by the monumental modifications 
written into the Social Security Act soon after its 
publication. 

Many readers will rejoice in Mr. Stewart’s sharp 
pointing-up of the need for including in a compre- 
hensive national security program provision for 
those who are sick. Many will gladly second his 
indictment of general relief programs, their inade- 
quacy, and failure. Many, too, will welcome his 
denunciation of direct employee contributions 
toward the cost of social security and will heartily. 
endorse his contention that: 

There is no more reason why the worker should 
contribute directly to old-age pensions or health 
protection than to unemployment insurance. It is 
just as logical to grant him such protection as a 
right, as it is to give free education to his children. 


In each case the welfare of society is irrevocably 
involved. 


Mr. Stewart has experienced (and not wholly 
escaped) the difficulty of giving a quick look with- 
out sacrificing accuracy of detail. Nevertheless, 
there will undoubtedly be many who will be grate- 
ful for this rapid survey of the field of social 
security. 

Donato S. Howarp 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 


AW anp CONTEMPORARY PrRoBLEMS—MEDICAL 
Care. School of Law, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., Vol. VI, No. 4, Autumn, 

1939. 75 cents. 


While this symposium deals primarily with the 
legal and administrative problems confronting the 
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field of medical care, it will also be of direct con- 
cern to social workers. It is a clear and vigorous 
treatment of the social and economic factors in- 
volved in providing medical services to the Ameri- 
can public; descriptions of various plans for ren- 
dering such service, such as the widely-publicised 
Michigan plan for group medical care and the Cali- 
fornia Physicians’ Service; and background ma- 
terial necessary for an understanding of the con- 
troversial National Health Bill. 

While sickness confronts social workers as an 
ever-present problem, they seem at times woefully 
ignorant of the exciting developments in the fields 
of medical care. The introductory article by 
I. S. Falk, of the Social Security Board, gives a 
sense of the crisis taking place in medicine, some 
inkling of the conflicting forces, an understanding 
of the “saving of face” which emasculated the 
Social Security Act so far as certain health pro- 
visions were concerned, and an appreciation of 
what should be included in a new health program 
for the nation. But, as Dr. Falk cogently points 
out, study should not be the alternative to action. 
“The most costly experience is that which arises 
from inaction in the face of technological change 
and social need.” 

This symposium fills an important niche in the 
rapidly growing literature on the social and 
economic aspects of medical care. 


Pau. L. BENJAMIN 
Buffalo Council of Social Agencies 


RONTIERS or Lecat Arp Work, The Annals 
of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Septem- 

ber, 1939. 225 pp., $2.00. 


This symposium, made up of twenty-one articles, 
is a current restatement of the legal aid problem, 
bringing down to date the discussions appearing 
in three issues of The Annals: “Legal Aid 
Work,” March, 1926; “Progress in the Law,” 
March, 1928; and “Law and Social Welfare,” 
September, 1929. The articles fall into four cate- 
gories. The introductory articles orient the reader 
to the place occupied by legal aid in the compli- 
cated mosaic of the law and indicate in a general 
way the present need for legal aid. A second cate- 
gory deals with specific legal aid problems, such 
as the loan shark, collection of small money claims, 
aid for injured workmen, and what is being done 
to meet these problems in many parts of the coun- 
try. The third group is concerned with the struc- 
tural and functional development of legal aid 
societies, the close collaboration between the Chi- 
cago Legal Aid Society and other social welfare 
groups, the function of a legal aid society in secur- 
ing important preventive legislation, the difficulties 
of securing legal aid in smaller cities and in rural 


areas, the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of an agency staffed with law students 
and one administered by a bar association. The 
final section includes an article on pioneers in legal 
aid work and one on the relationship of legal aid 
to social work, and the extent to which the rela- 
tionship is recognized by schools of social work. 

The last decade has witnessed important advances 
in making due process of law a reality for the low 
income group. The contribution made by legal 
aid societies is impressive. However, this volume 
suffers, as do most symposiums, from a good deal 
of repetition, and the presence of material merely 
cumulative to the earlier volumes. 


ALEx ELson 
Attorney at Law 
Chicago, Til. 


AW anp CoNTEMPORARY PROBLEMS—ALIMONY: 
Edited by John S. Bradway. School of Law, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., Vol. VI, 

No. 2, Spring, 1939. 75 cents. 


Few legal subjects affect the family institution 
as vitally as does that of alimony. This sym- 
posium of ten articles presents the subject for both 
the legal and non-legal audience. The first two 
articles present in concise, thorough, and objective 
manner the historical, philosophical, sociological, 
and legal background. The three following articles 
evaluate the prevailing system of judicial discretion, 
and include an analysis of over one hundred 
alimony cases, a comparative analysis of the rules 
for the division of marital property upon divorce, 
and a discussion of appellate court cases reviewing 
decisions upon applications for modification of 
alimony awards. The problem of the inadequacy 
of legal sanctions behind divorce degrees is dis- 
cussed in two challenging articles: one considering 
the practical day to day problem of enforcing 
alimony awards, the other presenting the very diffi- 
cult problem of the enforcement of foreign decrees 
for alimony. Another article presents the factual 
experience of legal aid society and social agencies 
in obtaining and enforcing alimony awards and 
draws interesting conclusions as to the social and 
psychological effects upon the divorced persons. 
There are two final articles on alimony in French 
and German law. 

John S. Bradway, the special editor for the 
symposium, brings to his work an unusual and rich 
background in legal aid work and teaching. His 
choice of subjects and selection of authors has 
resulted in an excellent presentation of the alimony 
problem in this country which is profitable reading 
for social workers, lawyers, and judges. 


ALex ELtson 
Attorney at Law 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ira V. Hiscock with the collaboration of 

Mary P. Connolly, Marjorie Delavan, Ray- 
mond S. Patterson, William H. F. Warthen. 
306 pp., 1939. Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
or THE Famiry. $3.00. 


Public health education in this book includes 
“All those experiences and processes by which 
people’s attitudes toward their own and the pub- 
lic’s health may be guided, and all the influences 
that will improve the health behavior of the indi- 
vidual and the health level of community life.” 

The book contains 14 chapters, 36 pages of 
appendix material, and 8 index pages. Among the 
chapter titles are the following: “ Participation 
of community groups,” “Some aids on the job,” 
“Teaching people how to live.” Other chapters 
present the authors’ experiences in the health edu- 
cation fields of meetings, newspapers and pam- 
phlets, radio, motion pictures, and exhibits. Each 
chapter concludes with suggestions for further 
reading. 

The authors are aware of the need of health 
education in the field of mental hygiene. They 
suggest the formation of a supervising committee 
and describe who would be useful on such a com- 
mittee. When the community needs are known 
and the activities of existing agencies recorded, it 
might be possible to add a modest program of 
mental hygiene to the activities of the health 
educator. 


Wee to CommuNItTy HEALTH EpucaTION: 


Dororny E. WIESNER 
National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, New York 


IVIL Service 1n Pusric WELFARE: Alice 
Campbell Klein. 444 pp., 1940. Russell 
Sage Foundation, New York, or THE 

Fairy. $2.25. 

Professional social workers are really responsible 
for this book’s appearance. Members of the New 
York City Chapter of the A.A.S.W. found need for 
guidance in their efforts to study and participate 
in civil service programs. Their request to the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell 
Sage Foundation for a helpful pamphlet resulted 
in this timely and comprehensive volume. Mrs. 
Klein has covered the subject so practically, albeit 
flexibly, that it becomes an indispensable addition 
to the social worker’s library. 

The material is presented in two distinct sec- 
tions. The first, “Civil Service: Its Functions 
and Procedures,” constitutes as the author says, 
a “primer” of the history and practice of this 
field. The second, “Where Social Work and 
Merit Systems Meet,” brings the whole subject 
straight to the social worker’s doorstep. It not 
only emphasizes the opportunity, if not the neces- 
sity, of the professional social worker’s contribution 
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to the development and promotion of civil service 
in public welfare administration, but it also tells 
the social worker how (and how not!) to do it. 

The 2l-page bibliography, classified under ten 
heads, loses little of its comprehensive coverage 
by the fact that it was compiled with an eye to its 
social work appeal. Its 14-page index is further 
evidence of its practical value. 

To the case worker particularly, however, this 
book brings the challenge of professional tasks yet 
to be done, before the merit principle may be 
applied to the selection, promotion, and manage- 
ment of personnel in public welfare positions, in 
accordance with accepted professional social work 
standards and principles. We are not yet able to 
provide much tested or objective material as an- 
swers to certain “embarrassing questions” which 
this field now asks us. Where indeed are the 
objective studies pointing out answers to queries 
on, “ What qualifications are necessary for a given 
social work job, and by what objective means have 
you determined these? What are the social work 
skills for which we should test? What records 
of performance have you against which we may 
check the validity of our examinations? What is 
a ‘recognized’ agency or an ‘accredited’ course of 
training? What are ‘ equivalents’ in training and 
experience?” These and many other points re- 
vealed in a careful reading of this book strongly 
emphasize the necessity of objective research in 
social work. Evaluation of case work, of case 
workers and administrators, and the content of 
their training must be studied by competent 
research methods if we are really to know how to 
make position analyses in terms of professional 
social work content wherever it appears, to indi- 
cate the knowledge and skills such work calls for, 
and what to cover in educational preparation for it. 

To case workers, social agencies, and schools of 
social work, this book brings a ringing professional 
call. GrAcE BEALS FERGUSON, 

Division of Social Administration 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


IGRATION anp Soctat WELFARE: Philip E. 
Ryan. 114 pp., 1940. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, or THe Fairy. $.50. 


Mr. Ryan has here given dimensions to the prob- 
lem of migration and in so doing has related this 
problem to the normal American scene historically 
and socially. 

By a brief review of the beginnings of American 
migration he establishes a point of perspective from 
which can be visualized for the future increased 
movement incident to constantly multiplied facili- 
ties for communication and transportation. There- 
fore, migration is seen as neither a new nor a 
temporary problem. The relationship of that migra- 
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tion which is accompanied by or results in depend- 
ency, to general migration, in which “the needs 
of the migrant and the needs of the community are 
in harmony,” gives emphasis to the frequently over- 
looked fact that migration in itself is desirable and 
constructive—a point easily lost sight of when 
some slight variation in circumstance between the 
needs of the community and the needs of the 
migrant produces dependency. 

The chapter, “ Toward a National Policy,” per- 
forms an important service in drawing together the 
numerous, more or less unrelated, activities of 
departments and organizations, federal, state and 
local, public and private, and in suggesting a basis 
for co-ordinated effort by which much unrelated 
activity and interest may be focused toward an 
integrated, national policy. 


Dorotuy B. dE LA POLE 
National Travelers Aid Association 
New York 


In the Periodicals 

Margaret E. Rich: “ The Effect of Legislation 
on Family Life,” Pennsylvania Social Work 
(Pennsylvania Conference on Social Work, P. O. 
Box 162, Harrisburg, Pa.), July, 1940, p. 4. An 
evaluation of recent acts from the point of view 
of the individual as well as the family. 

Morris D. Riemer, M.D.: “ Misanthropic Delu- 
sions, Attitudes and Associated Character Anom- 
alies,’ The Psychiatric Quarterly, July, 1940, p. 
556. Among transients and dependents the author 
believes one often encounters the pessimist or 
misanthrope, hyper-sensitive, fault-finding, doubt- 
ing persons who have fantasies of inestimable 
power, and are rather inaccessible. He shows the 
source of such inordinate hatred and factors re- 
sponsible for the person’s inability to resolve them 
except through symptoms. 

Virginia P. Robinson: “Leadership through 
Supervision,” Public Health Nursing, (1790 Broad- 
day, New York, N. Y.), July, 1940, p. 445. The 
service given by public health nurses depends for 
its quality on the way it is offered and used. The 
article discusses good supervisory practice as a 
method for developing individual skills. 

Theodore R. Sarbin: “Adjustment in Psychol- 
ogy,” Character and Personality (Duke University 
Press, Durham, N. C.), Mar., 1940, p. 240. Dis- 
cussion of the loose interpretation of terms and a 
need for redefinition of concepts particularly in 
the theory and practice of clinical psychology, with 
an analysis of “adjustment” in its juristic, bio- 
logical, and psychological sense. 


* Utica State Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 


7112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
*425 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Robert A. Savitt, M.D.: “An Approach to the 
Problem of the Psychopathic Personality,” Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly) Apr., 1940, p. 255. The gen- 
erally accepted concept of psychopathic person- 
ality is presented, with a description of activities 
of the “mendicancy service” when in existence 
in the New York City Magistrate’s Courts, and a 
plea for a scientific approach to the problem of 
the psychopath, particularly in the courts. 

A. Jeannette Smith: “A Family Social Worker 
at the Rent Court,” The Councillor, (353 Equitable 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.), Mar.Apr., 1940, p. 23. 
Report of a co-operative project of case work 
service to court cases needing help with rent 
adjustments. 

Gertrude Springer: “ You Find All Kinds,” 
Survey Midmonthly,? Mar., 1940, p. 101. “ Miss 
Bailey” reminds us that imagination in daily rou- 
tine removes many obstacles and vitalizes work; 
“*Tt's the Way You Do It,’” Apr., 1940, p. 131. 
Miss Bailey discusses the same principle of good 
supervision applied between state supervisor and 
county welfare director as between supervisor and 
case worker. 

“State Trends in Settlement Legislation,” The 
Transient,3 Apr., 1940, p. 7. Editorial reporting 
on a “Study of Cases Involving Problems of 
Legal Settlement,” sponsored by the National 
Travelers Aid Association, the findings of which 
will be available shortly. Includes the changes in 
laws made by fourteen states from January, 1938 
to October, 1939, half of which increased the 
period necessary to gain residence. 

James Stuart: “ Work Camps: From the Inside 
Out,” Survey Midmonthly,2 Mar., 1940, p. 99. A 
report of four months personal experience as a 
resident in four work camps in California while 
waiting to be certified for a WPA job. 

Harry Stack Sullivan: “ Conceptions of Modern 
Psychiatry: The First William Alanson White 
Memorial Lectures,” Psychiatry (William Alanson 
White Psychiatric Foundation, 1835 Eye St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C.), Feb., 1940, p. 1. A 
brilliant, interesting discussion of psychiatric con- 
cepts which would revivify any social worker’s 
background material. There is discussion of per- 
sonality development, warped personalities, psy- 
choses, with case material to illustrate types of 
problem. 

S. A. Szurek, M.D.: “Some Problems in Col- 
laborative Therapy,” The News-Letter, (American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.), Spring, 
1940, p. 1. A definition and discussion by a psy- 
chiatrist of the social worker’s collaborative therapy 
in a psychiatric clinic for children. 

“ Techniques,” The Social Worker (Canadian 
Association of Social Workers, 15 St. Hilda’s 
Ave., Toronto, Canada), Mar., 1940. Short articles 
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on techniques in social case work, group work, 
child welfare, in a correctional institution and a 
children’s institution. 

“Today’s Challenge—A Service to Moving 
People,” The Transient,3 Apr., 1940, p. 2. An 
editorial calling for leadership in the field of 
moving people, whose problem is both national and 
local. 

Charlotte Towle: “A Social Case Record from a 
Psychiatric Clinic with Teaching Notes,” Social 
Service Review,4 Mar., 1940, p. 83. Detailed record 
of a child referred to psychiatric service because 
no organic basis was found for his physical symp- 
toms. Teaching notes on attitudes of parents, 
physical development and health factors, intel- 
lectual endowment, emotional determinants, symp- 
tom picture, basis for determining direction of 
treatment, bibliography; “ The Social Worker and 
the Treatment of Marital Discord Problems,” 
June, 1940, p. 211. Analysis of two cases of 
marital discord with an excellent discussion of 
techniques in case work treatment. 

Understanding the Child (National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.), June, 1940. This issue, on the social, 
emotional, intellectual, and academic factors of a 
child’s readiness for school, is an important con- 
tribution for teachers and social workers. Discus- 
sions by a psychiatrist, a psychologist, and two 
educators. 

“The Use of Staff Evaluations in a Staff De- 
velopment Program,” Public Welfare News,5 
May, 1940, p. 6. A consideration of the implica- 
tions and value of such a process. 

Agnes Van Driel: “ Staff Development in the 
Public Assistance Programs,” Social Service Re- 
view,* June, 1940, p. 224. A report of the Division 
of Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, Social Security Board, on education leave, 
personnel standards, supervision, school-agency 
relationships, training materials, and so on. 

Elisabeth Wallace: “Canadian Social Services 
in War Time,” Survey Midmonthly,2 Mar., 1940, 
p. 94. Analysis of the strengths and organization 
of existing agencies and their co-ordination in war 
and post-war periods. 

Constance Webb: “The Future of Social Serv- 
ice in the Life of a Hospital,” Hospitals (18 E. 
Division St., Chicago, Ill.), Apr., 1940, p. 32. 
Discussion of current trends: improvement in case 
work practice; appreciation of the contribution 
others in the medical team can offer in certain 
aspects of case work; greater participation by 
laymen; finding of the place of medical social 
work in public relief and health programs; and 
safeguarding of professional quality of medical 
social workers in the public as well as the private 
field. 


“ University of Chicago Press, Chicago, II]. 
* 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Mary G. Webster: “ The Lay Committee Comes 
of Age,” Bulletin of the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers (844 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill.), July, 1940, p. 53. Intelligent, well informed 
lay leadership is basic to the best deveopment of 
social work. The groups making up the “ public” 
whom medical social workers wish to interest, are 
defined. The objectives and accomplishments of 
lay committees in relation to the social work 
departments at the University and City Hospitals, 
Cleveland, are described, showing particularly the 
relationship between lay and professional workers 
and their interdependence. 

Victor Weybright: “ Sympathy Is Not Enough,” 
Survey Graphic,? Apr., 1940, p. 213. A discussion 
of the refugee programs of the United States. 

Leonard D. White: “Some Observations on 
American Federalism,” Public Welfare News,5 
May, 1940, p. 2. The advantages of a well ordered 
system of federal, state co-operation rather than 
one of federal superiority and state subordination. 

Edward A. Williams and J. Kerwin Williams: 
“The WPA Method vs. Grants-in-Aid,” Survey 
Midmonthly,2, Mar., 1940, p. 91. Analysis of 
whether local control through grants-in-aid makes 
for less expensive operation of a work program 
than is possible under WPA. 

Denis Wolferstan: “An Ounce of Help,” Social 
Work (Charity Organisation Society, 296 Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, London, S. W. 1, England), 
July, 1940, p. 279. Description of British plan for 
weekly radio appeals for special funds. 

S. Bernard Wortis: “ The Premarital Inter- 
view,” Living, (National Conference of Family 
Relations, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill.), Spring, 
1940, p. 37. Suggestions by a psychiatrist of fac- 
tors to be studied and discussed relative to sexual 
adjustments in marriage. 

Verne A. Zimmer: “ Workmen’s Compensation 
Today in the United States,” Catholic Charities 
Review (1317 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C.), 
May, 1940, p. 135. 


Family Welfare and National Defense 


The F.W.A.A. is planning a series of bulletins 
on family welfare and national defense. 

These bulletins will be issued from time to time 
as material is available. Two have appeared— 
Bulletin No. 1 on “ Family Social Work and Na- 
tional Defense” and Bulletin No. 2 on “ Relations 
with American Red Cross.” These bulletins are 
sent free to the executive and agency representative 
of each Member Agency of the F.W.A.A. Copies 
may be secured by others at cost: 5¢ a single copy; 
subscription to cover 12 issues, 50¢; special rates 
for quantity orders. Requests for copies, subscrip- 
tions, or information about prices should be sent to 
the Publications Department, F.W.A.A. 
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Coming! 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK - 1941 


Edited by Russert H. Kurtz 


Social work’s “most popular and 
widely used reference book” will be avail- 
able in a completely new edition early in 
January. In spite of expansion in size, 
the reduced costs of the largest edition 
ever printed of any Foundation book 
make it possible to lower the price to 
$3.25. Moreover, orders placed before 
January 1 will be accepted at a pre- 
publication price of $3.00. 


About 790 double-column pages 
Regular price ............ $3.25 
Pre-publication price ..... $3.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d St. New York 
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Theory and Practice 
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by Gordon Hamilton. $5.00 
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Proceedings of the 


National Conference 
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Selected Fapers ,Sucty- 
Seenth Annual Conference 
Grand Rapide, Michigan, 
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